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INTRODUCTION TO OLD COURT. 

*Tis the old and stately seat 
Of an old and noble race ; 

Honest heart and open hand. 

Single mind and manners bland, 
Linger in the ancient place. 

Choosing here their calm retreat 
Be you lord or rustic hind, 
Here a welcome you may find ; 
Be you grave, or be you gay. 
Come, and go; or come, and stay; 
Be it June or Christmas tide. 
Or any other month beside. 
Be your visit long or short, 
Welcome, welcome, to Old Court 
Only in one shameful case 
Here you must not show your fiace.^ 
False to God, to man untrue. 
Hence ! the doors are closed on you. 
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INTRODUCTION TO OLD COURT. 

1709. 



Two letters were laid before the knight << This 
from my son Harry,'* he sudt taking up (me of' them. 
** The oth^must be read first, however." (His eye 
had glanced upon the hand-writing of his firstborn, 
^^annaduke.) " Hey ! Mistress Amabel," he cried, 
after a rustling of paper, and making many esD- 
clamations, as his custom often was; << here's a 
fine piece of business !** 

" No had news, I hope,** said the old lady. 

« Bad news, no !«— I mean, yes ; or rather no and 
yes together. First of all, here 's Marmaduke's 
letter, with a long story about attachment, and my 
approval, and a girl without a groat ; and how cer. 
tain he is that you, and I, and little Gracey there, 
will love her. 'Pshaw, the boy 's a fool ! I hate 
your love matches, and your poor beauties." 

« Are you quite sure of that, father?" whis* 
pered his daughter Grace, who had stolen round to 
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her father's side, and who, as soon as she caught 
his eye, turned a sidelong glance to the portrait 
of one who had been very poor and very beau- 
tiful — her own mother. «* Are you quite sure of 
that?" and as she spoke, she half hung her head, 
and looked very archly and very smilingly fiill in 
her fa£her*s face. There was a little art in the 
girPs look, and she would not have cared to con- 
fess it ; yet it was natural with her, for she had 
caught it of her own mother. She knew its po- 
tency, and she knew that her father would take her 
in his arms and kiss her fondly. She might have 
guessed that, just then, any smile from her would 
charm her father; for, poor girl! she had smiled 
very seldom of late. Her eyes had lost half their 
brightness, imd her soft cheek was very, veiy palen 
But this is not the time to tell her story. 

** That child's as like her mother as she caH 
stare, V said the old man, as he looked at Grace, 
then intently perusing her brother's letter, which 
she had quietly taken, tnthout asking, from his 
hand. 

<< Not stare, father, if you please, that *s not quite 
the word." She looked up and smiled again. « I 
hope I don't Hare. I believe you have turned over 
your once happy art of speaking to a lady's ear to 
■Marmaduke. Dear fellow ! how well he writte ! 
This Lucy of his must be a sweet creature ; I like 
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every thing about her; at least every thing he says. 
And what a pretty name! — Lucy! my favourite 
name!" 

« But where is Harry's letter?" said the knight ; 
** I had it in my hand but a minute ago. Hav6 
you taken Harry's letter?" he asked; for Grac^ 
had turned again to her elder brother^s, and had 
^t heard his first inquiry. 

** Did you speak, father? what did you say?-^ 
Have I taken Harry's letter? to be sure, I have ;" 
and she showed it under the letter she was reading. 
< " Ah, well !" replied the old knight, sitting down; 
satisfied that the letter was found. ^« Read if aloud 
to your aunt and me— read the gOod news of the 
morning." 

<< Good news ! what can it b^ i£ after MarmaF* 
duke's good news, this news of Harry is, by way 
of distinction, to be called the good news ? Well, 
aunt, I'm sure 3rou are impatient to hear, so I'll 
begin: 

PariSi May 3i, 1709. 

<< * HONOURED f ATHER, 

« < I date my letter from Paris, though I have 
already taken a small chateau near Versailles. I 
have much to tell you, much to explain, but I hope 
to explain all to your perfect satisfaction. I will 
begin my narrative :— 

'* * Not many weeks ago I had an unexpected 
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loeetiiig with Mr. Joscelyn, who behaved so ill to 
roy poor sister Grace.- 

Grace could not get out half the words; the 
paper fluttered in her hand, and her lip quivered 
with agitation. ** Oh Harry!" she cried, in a tone 
of deep distress — " and he promised mej** — 

'* Give me the letter, my darling," said the 
old knight ** I forgot that part; but don't be 
frightened, nothing that you dread has happened : 
give me the letter." 

^ No, no, dear £^erJ I*m very silly; but I 
can hardly help it ; I did not expect the name just 
then, that 's alL How very warm it is !** she said, 
and pushed back her beautiful hair, now hanging 
over a cheek crimsoned with emotion. 

** * With Mr. Joscelyn,' **— she ccmdiiued, and 
running over with her eye the few words that foU 
lowed,—** * and his wife !' "— r 

** He is married, then !** Another deeper blush 
spread over her whole face. ** I 'm very glad ! 
For his wife's sake, that impetuous Harry would, 
I hope, avcHd him, and not wound her feelings as 
well as mine." 

** Go on readings Gracey," said the knight 

** * And his wife and sister. Of course I did not 
go near them; but the next day I met one of the 
party again — ^the sister, the Lady Clarice Joscelyn t 
she was with her mother at Lord N'£. To my 
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astOBiriiment, the mother and daughter begged an 
introductioii to me, aiid tcented oQie with the most 
marked attention. The former to<^ an oppor- 
tunity of assuring me with what displeasure shie 
had regarded her son*s conduct, and spoke in hi^ 
terms of the character ^g^ven by every one to my 
darling sister. All this was &r from displeasing 
to me : but to make the matter short (as I am ui^ 
expectedly called away,, and must refer you to a 
letter I will write to-morrow for more particulars), 
I found the Lady Clarice diarming; and as I saMr 
she thought me a very pretty fellow, I persuaded 
.her and the countess her mothor to let the brother 
go on to Rome, where they had all intended to 
winter, without them. The day after Mr. Josce* 
lyn's departure beheld me the husband, the very 
happy husband, of my dear little Clarice.* " Here 
the letter broke ^ off abruptly with— << your dutiful 
son, 

" HARAT FAIBF4X.*' 

The nine days allowed by the wcHdd for wonder 
.when good sober persons have strange news brought 
to them, had not passed away;— I believe *twas 
the evening of the eighth day after the letter of 
the m%dcap Harry, so he was sometimes called, 
had been received : JMBstress Amabel was fidgeting 
about the hall, eiqpressing aloud her concern and 
vexation that her brother, who had been complains 
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ing of riieumatism, should remain oat after the 
»m had set, and the dews £edlen; and sometimes 
fltepping up into the recess of the oriel window, 
where Grace was sitting at her embroidery firame, 
and hinting her astonishment how young |>eople 
could ruin their eyes as they did, when there was 
not light enough to distinguish the colour of the 
silken thread they worked with ; not forgetting, be^ 
tween whiles, to drop an occasional sharp word into 
the ears of old Robin, the slow-moving, slow-handed 
butler, who was leisurely laying out the supper-table 
in the middle of the hall. The knight still lingered 
on his evening ride. Grace looked up and smiled, 
and promised only to finish one little rosebud, but 
still remained at her frame, and was even cau^ 
beginning a sprig of myrtle* Old Robin put all 
tiie knives on the left-hand, and all the forks on 
the right, and stumbled over the plate-basket and 
cut his shin, owing, as Mistress Amabel declared, 
to his own obstinacy in not bringing a light, as she 
had desired, and his own awkwardness in not look- 
ing before him. The plate-basket stood in a dark 
comer of the hall, whither, etUre nous, the officious 
old lady had removed it when the old man had been 
absent for a few minutes. 

. These several series of provocations had, by their 
continuance, virorked the f^oresaid lady into a very 
digitated state of spirits, and she paced the hall, be- 
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^[inning to be out of all patience with every thing, 
and every body, so that when a loud dashing and 
trampling of horses and carriages was heard coming 
up the avenue, she stood as one beside herself; and 
when th^ hall-door seemed half beaten down with 
a succession of thunderings rather than raps, she 
actually screamed with horror. ^ Who in the worid 
have we here?" she cried; but another succession 
of thunderings silenced her voices and drove her, 
like one demented, to her own chamber. 

Who in the world could the loud outrageous 
visitors have been but Harry Fairfax, who never 
knew his own mind, and his bride, quite as thought- 
less a being as himself. They had both setded 
themselves in their chateau «t Versailles, and made 
a hundred arrangements for a stay of some months; 
but the very next morning after their arrival, whdn 
sitting at breakfast, they suddenly resolved to set 
Out in the afternoon of that same day for England^ 
leaving the countess, their mother, to take care of 
the house till they returned. There Was a fine 
disturbance in Old Court when the news of the 
arriwil had circulated throughout the building and 
the several offices attached thereta They came so 
imexpectedly, the bride and bridegroom, and their 
attendants ; and there came so many of them, and 
ihe servants were such fijie ladies and gentlemen, 
and there were so many trunks, and boxes, and 
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UMtf, tbue were plenty of waagU 
/itfioiireigaed for many, maiqrhoiiEBb btie 
place Ludy Clarice mistook MlBtnees 
had returned to the hall as &st ae she left il^ ftr 
the hotisekeeperi and consigned to her eaie a Side 
lap-dog of King Charles's hreed, iHdch die said 
was lavenously hungry, and must eat imaifdiafflyw 
And then one of the carriages, in driving sound t& 
the stable-yard, nearly unhorsed the old knigli^ wfaa 
was walking his horse home whHe he gave some 
directions to the groom who followed him ; and a 
kitefaen-wench was found with her greasy apnm 
on, and a gridiron in her hand, standing stodc-etiH 
in the passage leading to the diawing^oom. Her 
mouth and eyes were open with astonishment, but 
ihe eould give no account of herself, nor how she 
had got thither, when Mrs. Bardett, the houses 
keeper, questioned her. Such were some of the 
disturbances which were occasioned by the sudden 
invasion of Lady Clarice Fairfax and her husband^ 
with their train of servants, on the quiet and or* 
derly establishment of Old Court that fair summer 
evening— I assure you they are not exaggerated. 

*• Well, sir," said the Lady Clarice to her &ther^ 
in4aw# as they were sitting on the terrace after 
dinner a few days after her arrival at Old Court, 
** Itan charmed with your old fiunily mansion, and 
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your fine trees; and wbat a tioblegi^ii^liouie yotr. 
have ! I declare the orange-trees are almost as larg& 
as those at Versailles I Are they not, Hairy? WhaC 
fruit you have ! These apricots are the finest I ever 
saw, or tasted either," she added, after a short pausd^ 
in which the knight had gallantly offered a glam 
basket, piled to the top with them (they were sitting 
at dessert), to his merry daughter-in-law. ^ I have 
been only wishing to make a few improreinents,** 
she continued, tiiming more to the knight, as if to 
address him more particularly. The old gentleman 
bowed. << I've been telliiig Grace that I should 
eut down all those black yew hedges wHdi are so 
frightfully formal. ** The knight did not bow i^ain. 
<< That long straight canal should be made to wind 
along to the temple, and the temple should be 
turned into a boat-house, and just there — there t 
I am afraid you don*t see where I mean," she cried^ 
pointing with her fan. 

*' Thank you ; I do see^** replied the knight^ very 
politely, but very coldly.- To him the idea of aitera* 
Hon in aught about Old Court was any thing but 
another word for imprmemenU 

'' There !** continued the heedless lady, ** I should 
give the water a sudden turn ; and just at the tuni 
I*d bmld a rustic bridge, to give the appearance of 
a river, which might be then supposed to wind 
through the whole of the grounds. In short, I 

t 
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should turn these old-fiushioned gardens into » 
eharming wilderness, another Eden, according to 
91]lton*s description, or what we call in Franoe- 
tMi Jarditt Anglait, I assure you, I have begun 
the verj same improvements about our own little 
chateau at Versailles.** / 

** Oh, barbarous Lady Clarice !" interrupted Graee». 
with a very lively smile, and a very earnest manner, 
« would you shock my father and my aunl^ and 
almost break my heart, by alterations in the place 
we think, if not the prettiest, the pleasantest in 
England? You should be here in the winter, and 
you would soon recall your abuse of our formal 
yew-hedges. You should see and you should feel 
the warmth of those slandered endosures, where 
(me may bask in every gleam of sunshine while the 
wind is blowing bleak and cutting without; and 
this green that is somewhat sombre now, is bright 
and beautiful when other trees stand leafless and 
shivering in the blast Don't you remember, too, 
that charming line on the foliage of the pine, which 
may be well applied to his cousin the yew—' Deuil 
de r^t^ et [parure de Thiver?* You must not de-t 
fcind your cause by Milton's authority, for though - 
it's very true that he speaks of a garden and 
flowers 

( which not nice art. 
In bed and curious knots, but nature boon 
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Poui'd forth proftiM qn hffl* «nd ^al^* and plain. 
Both where the mondng sun first warmly smote 
The opini fidid* and wheie the unplerced shade 
Imbrowned the noontide bowers ;' 

yet lie is then describing the garden of Eden, not 
Old Court; the climate of Paradise, not England ; 
— a garden and a climate where 

« From a sapphire fbunt the crisped brooks. 
Rolling on orient pearl, and sands of gold. 
With mazy error, under pendant shades. 
Ran nectar, visiting each plant, and fed 
Flowors worthy of Pandlser — 

indeed 

f Flowers of all hue, and without thorn the rote/ 

Besides," continued Grace, playfully, << either in 
his L* Allegro or II Penserosou^how could I doubt 
in which ?)«^ II Penseroso^ he discovers some- 
thing of our formal taste ; 

< And add to these retired Leisure, 
That in trim f^ardens takes hi4 pleasurei' 

f^ In short, my dear sister,*^ she said, lowering her 
voic^, and looking at her father, with eyes brimfbl 
of mirth, as she spoke, ''if you wish to be look^ 
Upon as a traitor to good taste here by my father 
and my aunt— 4iy, and by myself also, you will pro- 
pose to improve our house or our gardens. I speak 
in earnest,** she added, pladng her little hand on her 
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heart: "and look hovr amdowfy giste mj&ther 
and aunt still appear.* 

Now it bappened diat» just as she said diis, tlK 
good old kni^ began to sBoile at the tam die had 
gi?en to a snlgect that ahvays made him loc^ a 
littie gloomy. He never took his eyes <^ die 
£iee of his darfing Grace, as shaking his head witK 
feigned anger, and yidding to a haa^ still half 
repressed"— 

<* Ah, little one!** he said, ''are yon not afraid 
to speak thus of your aunt and me in our veiy 
presence ? I tell you what, Lady Qarice, *tis with 
Gracey herself we must begin our improYement& 
I assure you, howerer," he added, in a more sezious 
tone, " Grace is sincerely attached to this old- 
fiuhioned place, and loves every little comer with 
an her heart: but 'tis very natural; her poor mother 
did so before her — and the diild vras bom here.** 

^ Grace is a good girl,** said AGstress Amabel, 
who had seen no jest in the ^scussion of such a 
subject^ rather making the remark to herself than 
to any other person; ** Grace is a good girl, and 
like her mother, not only in looks but in disposi- 
tion, not fohd of changes and— ^ 

Grace guessed the word that was coming, and 
guessed rightly that it might have been a word of 
offence to the ears of Lady Gknice; so ere Mistress 
Amabel could add the word ** whims** to ** changes," 
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fihe had drawn her sister*s arm within hers, and they 
were half way down the smoothly shaven lawn 
which sloped from the margin of the terrace, on 
their way to the wilderness ; for there is a wil- 
derness at Old Court I beg pardon of the shade 
of my Lord Verulam, I mean a <* heath or desert," 
as he expresses it The heath at Old Court 
Hear him describe it " For the heath, I wish it 
to be framed as near as may be to a natural wilder- 
ness. Trees, I would have none in it, but some 
thickets made only with sweet-briar and honey- 
suckle, with wild-vine amongst them, and the 
ground set with violet, strawberries, and prim- 
roses; for these are sweet, and prosper in the 
shade : and these to be in the heath, here and there, 
not in any ot'der. I like also little heaps, in the 
nature of mole-hills (such as are in wild-heaths), 
to be set, some with wild-thyme, some with pinks, 
some with germander, that gives a beautiful flower 
to the eye, some with periwinkle, some with cow- 
slips, some with daisies, some with red roses, some 
with lilies of the valley, some with sweet-williams 
red, some with bear's-foot, and the like^ Part of 
which heaps to be with standards of little bushes 
prickt upon their top, and part without : the stand- 
ards to be roses, juniper, holly, bear-berries (these 
but here and there, because of the smell of their 
blossom), redpcurrants, goosebeiries, rosemary, bays, 
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iweet-fariar, and siicli Uke. But iheae standards 
to be kept with cuttings that they grow not out of 
shape." 

I must say this, however, for the heath at Old 
Court, that it is not quite so barbarous a piece of 
formal bad taste as that which figures in the pages 
of my Lord Verulam. Perhf^ it was originally 
planted after the exact model of the heath described 
above ; but of this I am sure^ it is not like it now, 
for the shrubs have been allowed to grow out of 
all shape and order, and, having been planted years 
and years ago, sre now as tall and beautiful as trees ; 
and all the flowers they have suffered to run wild, 
according to their own sweet, vagrant vdll, so that 
the place, being naturally a spot which art could 
not greatly disfigure, the ground all broken by 
abrupt bills, and some little winding valleys, and a 
dear brook murmuring through tiie whole extent^ 
it is now one of the feirest wildernesses that Na- 
ture ever made. 

But is this the melancholy Grace, whom I de- 
scribed as smiling so seldom of late? Is this the 
pensive maiden who had been (I can't find a better 
word for the fiict) jilted by the heartless Mr. Jos- 
eelyn ?— The very same. But Grace was naturally 
of a joyous disposition, and Grace had no pride to 
make her feel awkward and out of humour; and 
though wounded to the heart on a point where 
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a woman feels most deeply, she had turned for 
strength and patience and che^ulness to a source 
where no one ever turned in vain; and thus, while 
her irritated feelings melted into pity and tender 
charity toward him who had wronged her, she gra- 
dually became the same happy creature she had 
been before she knew him. 

It is the reward of those, who, like Grace Fair- 
fax, consider the feelings, and study the happiness 
of others, humbly and piously resigning their will 
to Him who is fiar wiser and kinder than man, it 
is their reward to be fire^ from the thousand petty 
cares and anxieties of selfishness, while He who 
sees all in secret, " is sure to make all things work 
tc^ther for their good." 

During the visit of Harry and Lady Clarice at 
Old Court, Marmaduke Fairfax was married to 
his unportioned bride; and though the old knigh^ 
gave up immediately a small estate^ and house in 
the a4)oining county of Sussex (Old Court is in 
Kent) to his eldest son, he sent, at the same time, 
a very pressing iavitation, requesting the new mar- 
ried pair to proceed, as soon as they might deem 
it agreeable, to Old Court, to meet the other bride 
and bridegroom. They came : the manly quiet 
Marmaduke and his Lucy. Every body admired 
Lucy at first sights every one declared her beau- 
.tifiil ; but the vain and trifling (Ijady Clarice among 

c2 
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them) g^nei^y pronounced her a vast deal too 
reserved and serious. The fact was, Lucy had no 
pleasure in trifling, no taste for lavishing.her enthu-^ 
siasm on little fc^es; the distinguishing charac^ 
teristic of her mind was good sense, of her disposi- 
tion humility^— unaffected good*humour, genuine 
humanity. From the time that Mrs. Fairfax ap- 
peared at Old Court, Lady Clarice, who, under all 
her levity and thoughtlessness, had a tolerable share 
of vanity and common downright selfishness, waff 
anxious to take her departure. She felt that the 
nobility of Lucy's mind threw all her nobility of 
rank, and many other little advantages on which 
she had piqued herself, into the back-ground, and 
in vain she talked and laughed, and from the mere 
love of notice displayed her several accomplish* 
ments ; one quiet remark of Lucy's dtew the atten« 
tion of every one away from her. The country 
girl, a mere uneducated child, she had pictured to 
herself, when told that Lucy was the daughter of 
a poor north country parson ; had never been in 
London, and was some years yoimger than hersel£ 
She had not been in her society many hours before 
she felt herself awed by this uneducated parson's 
daughter. Lucy had no accomplishments ; she could 
not sing ; knew nothing of music ; spoke not a word 
of French ! Lady Clarice marvelled within herself 
what could make her so attractive. She could not 
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understand the simple chann which distinguishes 
every modest and perfectly feminine woman above 
the rest of her sex. 

Old Court ! I suppose I must give some descrip. 
tion of Old Court *Tis a large rambling man- 
9ion, built in different reigns, and in different 
styles, according to the taste or convenience of its 
various masters, and though a mere jumble to- 
gether of incongruous buildings, it has a noble and 
truly venerable appearance, as you look down upon 
it from the steep hills surrounding the green valley 
where it stands. There is a fine old tower of 
sobered brick, one of tht)se of Henry the Seventh's 
time, just like that of Hadleigh Rectory. Thi? 
tower is the gateway, and looks down a magni- 
ficent avenue of oaks, which the dappled deer 
often come bounding across, or where they love to 
stand in sultry weather, in their graceful groups,, 
staring at one another, while arching and bending 
their beautiful necks, or tossing back their antlered 
heads. 

One part of the house is very old— incredibly 
old to be inhabited; I believe, indeed, it is not 
inhabited, but merely kept from falling to pieces, 
from the fame attached to it. *Tis an old crum« 
bling tower, from the loop-holes of which, a very 
great-great-grandmother of the family, another 
Black Agnes, a most valiant dame, hight the hdy: 
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SjIbDi, with her ladies defended her husband^ 
castle and property against a neighboming baron, 
one of those munly and treadieroiis fellows who 
would gladly take adtantage^ in old times, of a bos- 
band's absence: he fbond a wanner reception than 
he expected finom the wif& Then there 's an old 
gable which I admire ve r y mu ch, with all its beams 
of carved wood>woifc, and an old sculptured boss 
at the summit of its peak, and a light haoging case- 
ment projecting neaily a foot and a half firom the 
building. The grandest porticm oi the mansion is 
a court or quadrangle, built in the rdgn of Jaacies 
the first, entirely of stone, with something between 
a cloister and piasnt (I can*t tell whidi to call it), 
in the place of the lower stoiy; in the centre is a 
little basin oi crystal water, with an old rivee^od 
of white maible pouring his flood, or rather a foun- 
tain, from the beautiful Grecian urn on which he 
leans. The farther side oi this piazza is open to 
the terrace, the broad terrace, where not a pebble 
is out of its place, where you may often see the 
peacocks perched upon the stone balustrade^ and 
where, in summer weather, the stately orange and 
lemon-trees, already mentioned, are ranged along: 
whence, also^ you may survey all the fine formal 
gardens below, which Lady Clarice chose to abuse, 
and which I choose to admire; and beyond the 
gardens rise such stately groves, such masses of 
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dark feathering shade, broken only here and there 
by the sUver shaft of a beedi^treex or the glimpse 
of a smooth hill-side, where the grass is emerald 
green, and the deer are feeding. 

A watd or two about the hall and the drawing. 
h>om, and no more descriptions at present; but J 
must speak of them, as strangers sometimes ask 
to be admitted to the sight of them* The hall is 
spacious and lofty, with lantern skylights in the 
roof, and a fine oriel window reaching to the ceiling 
of its recess. This hall, vast as it is, being fur- 
nished with more regard to comfort than many 
modem pariours, usually serves as the common 
sitting-room ; and very warm it is, I assure you, 
in the depUi of winter, for I have seen half the 
trunk of a good-sized tree blazing and crackling in 
that immense chimney, spreading a cheerful light 
into every remote comer, and gilding with fresh 
lustre the frames of the portraits that hang highest 
upon the walls. The drawing-room is indeed a 
charming room ; many persons find fiiult with the 
immense sash windows, which, Uke those at Hamp- 
ton Court, came into England with William the 
Third, and were put in the place of the former old 
casements by the knighfs fiither; smitten, I sup. 
pose he was, by the glories of Dutch architecture. 
For my part, I like the drawing-room windows, 
for they let in floods of light, and nuike the room 
very cheerful, notwithstanding the hangings of 
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Gobelin tapestry, and the ceiling of dark and pan- 
nelled oak. That ceiling, dark as it may be, is beau- 
tiful, for it is painted in some compartments with 
rich heavy wreaths of gorgeous flowers, and eyery 
cornice and every fluted beam enriched with colours 
and gilding. The tables, cabinets, high-backed 
chairs, nay, all the furniture in the drawing-room, 
is of ebony, with knobs and handles of ivory : the 
chimney-piecQ of snow-white marble, and oyer it 
such a picture — a full-length portrait of Lady Grace 
Fairfax, one of the ladies of the Pembroke fiunily, 
who intermarried with that of Old Court, painted 
by that prince of portrait painters, Vandyke. How 
pure, how perfectly unaffected appears that fair 
and delicate lady ! what a feminine and modest ejb- 
pression about her countenance and person ! How 
exquisitely dear her innocent brow! How like 
nature's own delicate pencilling the azure veins 
there, and on the slender wrists under those brace* 
lets of orient pearL The eyes, the small fiill crim* 
son lips, how fall of sweetness ! And then the 
draperies ; what a noble simplicity in those broad 
masses, broken with soft and lustrous light ! And 
how Uke her great-grand-daughter, Grace Fairfax, 
as Richardson would have said, in her Vandyke 
dress ! — The picture might have been painted for 
Grace. To say the truth, that is almost my chief 
reason for praising it so highly. 
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** And after him came next the chill December; 
Yet he, through merrie feasting that he made 
And greate bonfires, did not the cold remember; 
His Saviour's birth so much his mind did glad." 

Spbnsxb. 

Bu T how was Christmas kept at Old Court? Not 
as it is too. often kept by those, who look back to 
the pleasant old customs, the feasting and revelry 
of their honest forefathers, but forget to look be* 
yond to that joyful event which they profess to 
commemorate. Old Court was an old-fashioned 
place — a nook, where old customs lingered long 
after they had been turned out of doors with the 
fine old solid furniture from other old houses. 

Sir Adam Fairfax was a gentleman of the old 

school, with a strong attachment to many old usages* 

and some old prejudices. He was, as the old sonjBf 

says, 

« An old worshipful gentlonan who had a greate estate. 
That kept a brave old house at a bountiful ratQ." 

He had also 

*( A good old fashion, when Christmasse was come, 
to call in all his old neighbours, not quite << with 
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bagpipe and dram,** but with a welcome to the full 
as hearty, though not so noisy. He had too much 
of that common sense, which happily is of all pe- 
riods, to be silly, intemperate, and sinful, just for 
the sake of keeping up old customs. Though Sir 
Adam, being of a £ree and cheerful spirit, agreed 
in the maxim, that ** to enjoy is to obey," yet he 
loved also to put this saying, I believe of old 
Jeremy Taylor's, into practice, that "no man is a 
better merchant than he that lays out his time upon 
God, and his money upon the poor." Th^refbreii 
at Christmas, though the house was generally filled 
with pleasant and merry company, that which was 
first attended to was the worship and service of the 
Lord — the guests first considered were the poor 
and needy, who stand in the place of Christ to 
their more wealthy brethren. 

Some days before Christmas, IV^tress Amabd, 
and her dear Grace Fairfio, and Mrs. Bartlett, 
the housekeeper, might be found in the servants' 
hall giving away good stout blankets and warm 
dothing, which they had been preparing for weeks, 
nay months before. More than once, or even twice, 
during Christinas time, tables were spread with the 
fiunous £are of the season, and barrels of good strong 
ale were kept flowing. But in the profusion of Old 
Court there was no waste, in the festivity ndither 
intemperance nor drunkenness. To be sure, the 
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old knight did not say to bis poor gaests, when sit- 
ting down to a capital dinner, in the spirit of Har- 
pagon, that he would have thig sentence put up full 
in their sight— « H fietut manger pour vivre, et non 
pas vivre pour manger;** but he had often told 
them, and the example set by himself and all his 
fiimily enforced his wc»rds, that he would have every 
one remember when they kept Christmas under his 
roa£, that it was not only a merry but a sacred sea- 
son. ** He who gave us the command,** said the 
knight, <<ay, and repeated it again and again ■ 
< Rejoice,* would not allow us in our rejoicing to 
forget that we may be led into sin, that we are sub- 
ject to death.** 

There was not the same shouting and riot, the 
same revelling and jesting which is not convenient, 
in the hall and kitchen of Old Court, as in some 
other mansions which I could mention ^ but at the 
conclusion of the feasting neither were there, as at 
some other mansions, the same scoies of lewd and 
dranken brawlings— the same brutal oaths, or loud 
indecent songs — the same disgusting sickness— nor, 
on the following morning, the same racking pains 
in the head and limbs. When the time for break- 
ing up the feast at Old Court arrived, there were 
happy parties walking home in all directions through 
the park, not the less merry because they were sober 
and orderly, and much more thankful, because they 
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&etniAof&eQld9op& <»"nsgood 
to be waenj and wiae^" 

Sir Adui loved to hsie Ins diQdieBy and le- 
latioB% and fnendBy aboat Idib at Christmas; and 
evcxy looBB ia tke old maiwinn was asaaDy occo. 
pied, and evciy one seemed to be h^^iy and cheo'- 
InL Bat bere agam tbe d^toshifln and example 
of tbe good old kni^ died didr kindly influenee. 
Ssrgoicmgbad in it some lesemUance to that 
street bannony wfaidi the poor diepherds heard 
when angd TQiees broke iqpon the dreary stillness 
ci thai midnight watdung^ and not only " Peace 
on earthy" and not only « Goodwill toward men,* 
were his ddig^itful theme; bat ** Glory to God on 
hig^" die first aqpiiation of his simple heart. The 
duties that were lestzaints to many were privi- 
leges to him, and the same spirit seemed to haunt 
die Tery walls d Old Court 



** An old inscription that!" said Sir Adam to 
a tall handsome man, to whose inquiries he was 
replying; as they moved round the hall together, 
stewing before the fiunily pictures, and the suits of 
annour hung upon the spacious walls. 

** Oh, let me know, tell me," said Lady Clarice, 
throwing down a book that she had been yawning 
orer, not reading, and she rose up Iangui<fly, and 
took the arm of the younger gentleman. << Tell 
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tne what it means, for I Ve often looked at it^ and 
I intended to ask, only I was too idle.** 

The words were over the huge chimney-piece, 
graven and gilded in the old Saxon character upon 
a long slip of black marble. 

« The inscription was placed there by one of 
the first masters of this old place,** said Sir ^ dam, 
" the Lord Reginald de Fair£euc; and I suppose 
all his descendants have loved and reverenced the 
spirit that placed them there as sincerely as I do : 
< I am a stranger before Thee, and a sojourner, as 
as all my Fathers were.* We have always kept 
the words bright, and I might almost say legible, 
were they not in that quaint old Saxon character.** 

« Oh !** exclaimed Lady Clarice, with a look 
meant to appear equally wise and pensive, ** very 
fine ! and where are they — in what author?*' 

« In the Bible, my dear child,** replied the old 
gentleman, very kindly, << in the thirty-ninth psaloL** 
—Lady Clarice felt a little abashed, but soon re- 
covered herself. 

I must now inform you that the said lady, whd 
on her last visit at Old Court had left an impres- 
sion that she was a little of the hoyden, and very 
childish and merry, had astonished every one by 
making her appearance in a new chataeter, which 
became her, which becomes every one, very badly. 
She had grown languid, and die-away, and quietly 
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overbearing and dictatoriaL Mistress Amabel, 
who was tolerably dear-sighted, told Gmce, in 
confidence, that she was sure that Lady Clarice 
had come prepared, in her own opinion, to take 
precedence of Mrs. Fairfax, as well in mind and 
manner as in rank; «and I*m sorry to say, my dear, 
it shows a petty spirit, and a little want of heait 
as well as wisdom,*' she added, ** and I do hope she 
will see the f dly of maldng herself so unpleasing 
a companion, as we are likely to have a good deal 
of her society for some time to come." 

Now, my gentle reader, I dare say you do not 
dream, though the date of this chapter might have 
told you, that two years and some four or five 
months have passed since I first introduced you 
to Lady Clarice^ or rather to Old Court; but you 
must take my word for -it, and bear with my hu- 
mour, if in a few pages I skip over a few years. 
I assure you, and I ought to know (for I am a con- 
stant visitor at the andent mansion), nothing that 
would interest you, or, to tell you the truth, that 
has interested me suffidently to induce me to write 
it down, has occurred among the fiimily of Fairfisa 
since that pleasant summer-tide, when we met the 
same party who are now assembled again at Old 
Court. To be sure, a few events have taken place, 
quite according to the natural course of things, 
which I might as well mention. Mrs. Fairfax 
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has two children, is it not fearful, in two years ? 
Lady Clarice and Mr. Hairy Fairfia have ma- 
naged to run through an immense fortune, which* 
with their one little girl, is put out to nurse, for 
the present^ and they are fixed, if they can be fixed 
any where, at Old Court, till their affairs come 
round again. Grace, her Other's fiiYourite, and 
my favourite, and every body's favourite ; nay, nay, 
I dont mean your favourite, gentle reader, for gentle 
as I call you by courtesy, you may, out of sheer con^ 
tradiction (as I myself, were I the reader, should 
probably do, from the same very natural reason), 
you may not thii& Grace half so charming as I 
do. But what of Grace ? — ^no, I can't answer your 
question yet; let me be prosy and prolix a little 
longer about Grace; that is, let me assure you, 
once and again, that although my pen may fail in 
the description, she is really a charming girl, and 
not the less interesting because that dolt of a fel- 
low, own brother, I 'm sony to say, to Lady Cla- 
rice, after showing good taste enough to admire, I 
would not say iooe her, was so heartless and brutal 
as to do all he could to break her heart Ladies 
are heart-broken, are they not, in such cases, gene- 
rally ? or are they ?— Grace had too poor an opinion 
of herself and too high a sense of duty to neglect 
her heart and let it get broken. — And now what 
of Grace? why little more than this, she has not 
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only regained her cheerfulness, but her Uoom: 
her soft dark eyes, dark blue, I mean, are as bi%ht 
as — I look in vain for a similei, the subject's worn 
out — as bright as they were before they had beea 
dimmed by weeping over the perfidy of that pitiful 
Joscelyn. Her hair hangs in its dark and shinii^ 
rings over a cheek which health has tinted, and 
which modesty deepens very often, with richer 
rose-colour. Her form, it was alway very slight, 
is now delicately rounded and buo3^ant with health. 
But is Grace still single? Shall I tell you what I 
think, or what I know? what I think, for I know 
very little. Well, I think thus : — You know that 
a few pages back I said something about a tall, 
fine-looking man, who was admiring the stiff old 
pictures, and the rusty old armour that hangs round 
the halL He, I suspect (and so does our dear aunt 
Amabel), he has his thoughts about Grace ; and 
Grace does not think him the most disagreeable 
man in the world. But now I come to a stand — 
I have nothing more to say about Grace, and can 
only add that the name of that tall man is Sey- 
mour. 

And now for something more about Christmas 
at Old Court. I have no intention to go through 
the description of the old usages and customs still 
kept up there. So many have done the thing so 
well, that mine would be not only a tedious, but a 
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twice-told tale, were I to speak about the yule-clog, 
and the yule-candles, and how that, when the snow 
was pelting against the window-pane, late, very lat6 
on Christnjas-eye, and we were all sitting round a 
dying fire, and feeling a few slight pinches of the 
cold,, suddenly the Christmas carol sounded from 
without ; and how that the cheerful and harmonious 
Yoices of the rustic singers, and the old quaint 
words, pronounced, as they were, so clearly, coming 
at that season and that hour, were better than fine 
music to me ; and how that, in my dreams, I heard 
them oyer and over again, till other music blended 
with the strain ; and I woke at last to understand 
that I was listening to what has always seemed to 
me the most deliciously mournful pleasure, music 
under my chamber-window, gradually— oh ! so very 
gradually — ^waking one up at last to consciousness. 
Christmas day is over at Old Court ; and, to tell 
you the truth, we began to get a little tired of old 
customs; for this winter we had been too busy, 
too cheerful ; and we were tired of being busy and 
cheerful Suddenly Lady Clarice, who had been 
conversing for some little time with Grace, started 
up, with some of her old enei^ of manner, and 
proposed to all the party, after calling us all around 
her, that a plan, which had just occurred to her, 
should be adopted. . I saw Grace smile when she 
claimed the plan as her own; and aunt Amabel 

D 
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has since told me that she oyerheard Gmce make 
the original proposition to Lady dariee* At any 
rate, I was well enough pleased with the plan— .we 
all were— and put it into practice immediately* It 
was this : that every one present should take it hy 
turns to contribute a story and a song towards the 
amusement of the evening: Wedidsa The stories 
were told, the songs were sung, and to them yon are 
indebted for this peep into Old Court I have given 
a sort of frame-work to them, by describing to you 
the authors, or, at least, the readers of the following 
Tales. 



EVENING THE FIRST. 



'( But a smooth and steadfast mind. 
Gentle thoughts and calm desires. 
Hearts with equal love combined. 
Kindle never-dying fixes.*' 

Thomas Carew. 



The party assembled in the drawing-room, 
having found the hall a little too airy this intensely 
cold night 

Lady Clarice had put in ^ claim that she might 
be the first to read her story; but when the evening 
came she confessed that she had still. more than 
half to write. Several of the party were ready with 
their contributions, but the modest Mrs. Fairfax 
was requested to begin. 

'* I must forewarn you all," said Lucy, smiling as 
she opened the pretty little volume, in which she 
had written her tale, ** that my amusement for this 
evening is rather of a melancholy character ; but 
we are a very happy party, and I will let you into 
a secret, all will end well, and you know * All 's 
well that ends well* " 

** Rather of a melancholy character," said Lady 

D 2 
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Clarice, repeating Lucy's words, and sinking lan^ 
guidly back in her chair. ** My dear, it cant be 
too mehuncholy for me. Don*t you agree with me, 
Mr. Seymour?* Her looks rather than her words 
expressed the question she wished to ask, for they 
turned a sidelong glance to a vacant seat next her, 
and that glance conveyed an invitation. 

Mr. Seymour heard not, or seemed not to hear 
till he had quietly seated himself next to Grace ; 
then very politely he turned to Lady Clarice. 

" Pray begin at once, dear Lucy," she said, 
almost pettishly. 

PATIENCE. 

Patience was an only child, but a poor on^ 
portioned orphan. Her mother, a weak and gentle 
creature, had been a distant cousin of the lady, or, 
according to the fashion of then speaking, of Dame 
Egerton; at whose marriage she w^ taken, as a 
sort of humble friend of the bride, into the family 
of Sir Ralph Egerton. This charity of Dame 
Egerton had meire kindness in the intention than 
the performance and continuance of it ; for the poor 
maiden was soon neglected and huffed by her pro.- 
tector (so falsely named), and made to do more 
than the work of many servants, without half the 
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pay and independence which attend the most me- 
iiial servitude. This however was not extraordinary ; 
for the religion of Dame Egerton consisted chiefly 
in church-goings, and lip-worship, and other formal 
observances, by which the heartless professor gains 
a reputation for piety in the world, while he is de- 
ceiving and condemning himself, and offering a 
solemn mockery to that Gracious Being, who will 
be pleased only with that religion which has its 
spring in the heart, and that profession which 
is humbly made by those who worship Him in 
spirit and in truth. 

After some years of this wearisome bondage, the 
young lady married a man almost as poor as her- 
self, and she thought liiereby to better her condi- 
tion. Alas ! how sadly did fihe find hers^ mis- 
taken ! Her husband, one James Evelyn, turned out 
a worthless fellow, treated her very cruelly, and left 
her for a worthless woman, in whose company he 
went abroad, and died almost in beggary. In this 
her blameless widowhood, IVCstress Evelyn became 
the mother of a little girl, bom a few months after 
her husband's departure. The child was delicate 
and puny from her birth; as a blossom all too 
tender to meet the cold and blustering gales of an 
early English spring.. Wailing and fretful, she 
lay in the soft bosom of her mother, depriving her 
of all rest by night or day— the source of ceaseless 
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care and trouble. But the babe was innocent, and 
her own, and bad a consciousness to love her, which 
consciousness, however, was seldom displayed ex- 
cept by its long and piteous weepii]^, if removed 
for a minute from its mother's arms. Yet who can 
wonder, at least what mother (for all otiien mighty 
that the melancholy widow loved her infent with 
the full devotion of a heart whidi had long yearned 
after something to love. That it was positive hap- 
piness for her to sit for hours hushing and com- 
f orting the little fretful creature with that sweet and 
' heavenly patience which makes the tender mother 
seem in her nature sometimes more than human. 

The love she bore to her nckly in^Emt, he( 
anxiety for its eternal welfare, though, like the 
anxiety of many mothers, who are not pious Chris- 
tians, it had more of superstition than true religion, 
first awoke her to think upon her own immortal 
spirit and its heavenly concerns. The minister 
of the parish in which she resided had frequently 
visited her humble lodging, and though hitherto she 
had received no spiritual benefit from his visits, she 
had begun to feel grateful for his kind sympathy, 
and to look upon him as a friend really interested 
in her forlorn condition. He had not fidled to turn 
their conversation to the only topic which could 
have brought her real consolation ; but we all know 
the very different effect of the s^'eet refreshing rain 
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upon a parched and thirsty soil, and upon a hard 
barren rock; and for a \xmg time the heart of the 
poor widow was too like the barren rock. At last 
she herself spoke on the sulrject:*— << If my child 
should die," she said, << before we had dedicated her 
to her God; and last night she was very ill;"^! 
could not help kneeling down, holding up the poor 
babe, as if I could thus have offered her to the bless^ 
ings of Him who took the little children in his 
artns and blessed them, when the anxious mothers 
brought their in&nts to hinu" The opportunity 
which Master Hooper had long prayed for had 
now arrived : gently and tenderly, vrith much kind- 
ness and affection, even as one who dealeth with 
an ignorant and helpless child, but very plainly, he 
revealed the simple truths Qf the gospel to her; and 
as he took for his example that blessed Person who 
never broke the bruised reed, he was soon after 
permitted to bind up the wounds of that weak and 
bruised spirit, and to behold it flourish with new 
life and hope. The term of the widow's sojourn 
on earth however was near its dose ; but before 
she died her little girl had received in baptism the 
name of Patience— a name it pleased the dying 
mother to bestow, for she hoped it might remind 
her daughter of that portion of scripture from which 
she herself had received great comfort ** Tribu- 
lation worketh patience, and patience experience. 
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and e]q»erieiice hope." You will find the woids in 
the fifth chapter of St Paul's Epistle to the Ro- 
mans. Almost her last act was to write theae 
words in the first page of the Bihle — a rare trea- 
sure in those daya— -which she left her daughter. 
It was the only possession of any value she had to 
leave, and she had sold her few trinkets to pur- 
chase it She wrote the words immediately under 
her daughter's name — Patience Evelyn. 

Mrs. Evelyn had consigned her daughter to the 
good minister, Master Hooper, entreating him to 
make some interest for the poor child with her 
own relations, who had lately almost discarded her. 
Now it happened that Master Hooper, humble, and 
poor, and gently condescending as he was to all of 
low estate, was just then held in high esteem and 
repute by many of superior station. He had suf- 
fered much in the troublous times of the preceding 
reign ; but even then this gentleness of his nature, 
and the sweet and blameless humility of his con- 
duct, had proved a safeguard to his useful life, so 
that he had obtained of all parties the name of 
meek Master Hooper. 

The relation of Patiei^ce, whohi I have already 
mentioned as the vnfe of Sir Balph Egerton, was 
dead, and the knight had married again to a lady 
whose family was well known to the good pastor. 
So, after he had given the little girl to the care of 
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bis own trusty housekeeper, he took his staff in 
his hand, and set off to the residence of Sir Ralph, 
at-Eltham in Kent, on his errand of charity; and 
pleaded so well with the gay and kind-hearted 
lady that she willingly undertook the charge of 
Patience^ 

" It would have been a most seasonable event 
had this poor weakly baby died,** said the good wo- 
man into whose arms the little creature was given 
by Master Hooper*s servant. God in his love and 
wisdom thought otherwise, as it is often the poor 
little weakling lamb of the flock that the kind shep^ 
herd nurses most tenderly in his bosom* 

Yet the nurse of Patience meant not unkindly 
when she spoke thus. She knew the history of the 
Uttle sickly in&nt, and she had known and pitied 
its mother : she was healthy, gentle, and sweet tern* 
pered, and the child throve under her care, so that 
she soon b^;an to love the little delicate lady as 
her own child, and to tremble at the bare idea of 
jlosing her. 

Patience grew up, not quite pretty, but very fair 
and interesting ; her form and carriage were na» 
turally elegant, and her quiet retiring manner had 
at times something very charming about it. She 
was passed over, or scarcely noticed by common 
observers, but the gaze of many a thoughtful and 
xefined character wandered from the mere perfect 
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tion of features and eomplexioii, to rest upon the 
dark eyes, full of soft and melancholy tendomess ; 
the cheeks so very pale, yet so often aimsoned 
with deep and eloquent blushes ; and tkoee Hps of 
hers, so beautiful when wreadied in smiles, so ex- 
pressive of sweetness and purity of mind at all 
times. 

Sir Ralph had several sons; the youngest of 
them was one of the few persons who had mioid 
and heart enough to tMnk Patience Evelyn the 
sweetest creature he had ever seen. Had the 
mother of Patience been permitted to revisit this 
earth, she would have seen that her dying prayers 
for her child had been graciously accepted; for 
Patience had grown up modest, humlde, and pious 
in the bosom of a family which, with the exception 
of a very few individuals, were entirely given up 
to folly and worldly dissipation. Though removed 
from his immediate care, the holy and venerable 
Master Hooper had never lost sight of her ; and his 
influence, joined to that of the pious though ignorant 
servant to whose care she had been consigned, met 
with tiie happiest success. So much, indeed, were 
the disposition and manners of this humble and 
unportioned maiden admired by those with whom 
she was acquainted, that, by the time she was 
nineteen. Patience had received more than one 
offer of marriage. She rejoiced that she had re^ 
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fused them, when Cyril Egerton, soon after return- 
ing home from college, declared himself her suitor. 
Some little opposition was made by Sir Ralph, 
who had higher views for his son ; but the kind- 
hearted mother-in-law of Cyiil exerted her in- 
fluence in favour t>f the youthful pair, and a full 
consent was given, it being agreed that soon after 
Cyril had taken holy orders, he should receive her 
hand in marriage. Patience thought herself the 
happiest girl in the world, yet their prospect of 
earthly possessions was very poor : a small living 
was promised them, and the knight said something 
about making a little additional allowance. They 
looked for nothing more. A few months before 
the appointed marriage-day, a grievous pestilence^ 
which just then raged in many partfe of Englandt 
made its appearance among the servants of Sir 
Ralph. Every precaution was taken to stop the 
spreading of the disease^ but in vain. DameEgerton 
and Patience were taken ill about the same time. 
Cyril, who had been absent at Cambridge, returned 
to And his father again a widower, and the death of 
his sweet Patience hourly expected. His anxious 
prayers, however, were heard; she did not die, but 
she continued very ill, and her constitution had 
sustained so severe a shock that her medical at- 
tendants declared her perfect recovery would be 
the woric of years. The trials of Cyril and Pa* 
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tience had but begun. The very day of his wife's 
fun? ral, when returning from the church, Sir Ralph 
was seized with the same complaint, and having 
long before ruined his constitution by intemperate 
living, he lingered but a little while. His body was 
soon carried by the same bearers, and laid in the 
same tomb with that of his wife. 

The early and beloved friend of Patience^ the 
venerable Master Hooper, was also taken off to hii 
long home by the same pestilence. 

And now CyiTl saw for the first time what was 
likely to be the termination of his fondest earthly 
prospects. On examining into his &ther*8 afiairs^ 
it was discovered that of all his property, there 
remained Ixirely sufficient for the support of the 
eldest son : the second, yrho had made a runaway 
match, and had several children, put in so urgent 
a daim for the living which had been designed for 
Cyril, that no less at the suggestion of Patience, 
than of his own conscience, he silently and cheer-* 
fully submitted to what was, in fact, beggary. 

There was but one plan to be pursued : Cyril 
was not long in deliberating or deciding. He went 
up to Cambridge, and offered himself as candidate 
for a fellowship at his own college. His superior 
talents and acquirements had long been acknow- 
ledged there ; they were now in some manner put 
to the proof, and with complete success. He was 
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el^ed fellow, tmd soon after tutor ; and thus, 
alas ! his marriage was, for some years at least, 
deferred, if not broken off for ever; but what else 
could he have done ? He had been too poor without 
his fellowship, to support even himself, much less 
a wife. How anxiously had he desired to make 
his poor Patience Jiis wife, and watch over her 
recovery with the care and tenderness which he 
knew none but himself could show to her : for no 
one loved her so fondly, so devotedly as himsel£ 
It was now impossible ! One happiness yet re-^ 
mained to him. When looking out for an abode 
for Patience, he discovered that the housekeeper 
of her early protector. Master Hooper, had retired 
to a small house of her own in her native county, 
Cambridgeshire. To this house Patience was re-i 
moved after her lover had almost stripped his own 
rooms at college of their furniture, to fit up two 
pleasant apartments for her. But here is the iair 
relief to the dark'shadows of my melancholy pie^ 
ture. In all the trials of this faithful pair not fl 
murmur had escaped their lips. Not only were 
they true to each other, but to their God. At the 
commencement of her illness, when Patience was 
enabled to admit Cyril to her presence, when sh^ 
had partly foreseen the series of disappointments 
which awaited them, he had found her with th'ei 
Bible, her mother's last gift, before her.. 
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<< Turn to the first page, my beloved Cyril," she 
said, ** and let us kneel down together; aide by side 
let us pray, that whatever trials are at hand. He 
who best knoweth how to give good gifts onto Ifis 
children, will keep those words uppermost in our 
hearts, and let His blessing rest upon them. They 
were a great consolation to my poor mother, and 
I have long regarded them as not only her last 
will and testament, but her rich legacy to me. I 
have not courage, I must confess, to look into the 
future ; nay, I might imagine a deeper gloom than 
we shall be called upon to enter; but let this as- 
surance, to the truth of which, experience and the 
book of God alike bear witness, be ever before us, 
Uiat we cannot be wiser than the fountain of wis- 
dom, nor kinder than He whose very name is Love.** 

Patience could not be removed for some length 
of time, having suffered a very dangerous relapse, 
and she was in a state of such extreme weakness 
when brought to the cottage, that at their first in^- 
terview she could not even speak to her beloved 
CyriL He took her little thin hands in his, and 
raised them to his lips, but she could scarcely re- 
turn his gentle pressure: she could only sit and 
look at him till the tears stood in her large ex- 
pressive eyesy and smile after smile beamed lan- 
guidly over her fiice. He was soon obliged to leave 
her. The new duties of his office called for him : 
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but he almost kneeled to the old housekeeper as 
he entreated her to watch over her delicate patient 
— ^to wait upon her with the tenderness of a mother 
towards a little helpless infant — What was there 
that he would not promise to repay ?.— He stopped, 
and coloured deeply with innocent shame ; for what 
had he to offer except that which he had ahready 
promised over and over again ? 

For more than a year but little amendment was 
to be discovered in her symptoms, and all this time 
the attendance of superior medical men was re^ 
quired, and many, many other expenses were in- 
curred, which Cyril considered as quite indispensa- 
ble. It was liis delight to see that every thing 
he could procure should be provided; 'twas his 
delight to anticipate not only the wants, but the 
wishes, the slightest fancies of his poor little feeble 
girL And how were all these expenses defrayed? 
By economy the most rigid, by the strictest self- 
denial as to his own personal comforts. His col- 
lege gown concealed garments patched and thread- 
bare as those of some wretched pauper. His meals 
were only those taken in the college-haU. During 
the cold winter nights he denied himself the com- 
fort even of the smallest fire ; and as for his labours, 
they were so incessant that those about him often 
feared his strength would at last sink under them. 
But these self-denials and privations were pleasures 
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to him. The object before him seemed to conceni 
his happiness so deeply that every suffering on his 
part to attain that object had energy and hope 
mixed up with its alloy. 

Cyril contrived to hide from the knowledge of 
Patience the sufferings and privations he endured 
for her; not only did he always meet her with 
smiles of genuine cheerfidness, but he reserved a 
suit of clothes for his visits far superior to the 
miserable garments which he was forced to wear 
in college. Ah! ^ith what delight did he seize 
on every rare opportunity that offered to visit his 
beloved Patience I how joyfully did be set out on 
foot upon his little pilgrimage of some twenty miles 
long before daybreak, to return generally the same 
evening so fatigued that he could scarcely stand ! 
To Cyril the vacations, however long, brought no 
cessation of labour, for he had engaged himself in 
some occupations connected with the Cambridge 
printing-press (perhaps the most tedious of all oc- 
cupations), and they demanded his constant re^ 
sidence there. Indeed, notwithstanding his de-! 
voted love for his Patience, his nice sense of de- 
corum, and the respect he paid to the maiden 
purity of her character, had made him determine 
never to spend more than a few hours at a time ia 
her society. 

Cyril Egerton stood very high in the estimation 
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of the Cambridge worid. Not only the superiority 
of his talents, and his pious and irreproachable life, 
and the exemplary attention paid by him to all the 
duties of his station, led men to admire and respect 
him, but a disposition of remarkable sweetness, and 
manners cheerful and kind towards every one, made 
him a universal favourite. 

At last Patience Evelyn began to recover; Very, 
very slowly; but the sweet country air, and the 
perfect repose cTf the little village, had, with God's 
blessing, effected what medical men had almost 
despaired of; and yet, as if something was still re- 
served to perfect the chastening with which she was 
visited, her eyesight was pronounced to be in so 
precarious a state that the least over-exertion might 
injure her eyes past recovery. This was indeed a 
hard trial to Patience, but she bore it as meekly 
as she had hitherto borne every other. Yet she had 
formed so many little plans for her own support 
when confined entirely to her sick-chamber, or her 
bed ! in so many ways she had resolved to relieve 
her kind Cyril from the heavy expense of support- 
ing her ; and every little plan had been so cherished, 
and so matured by quiet thought and constant me- 
ditation ! << However, in all this my will has been, 
perhaps, too entirely consulted," she said to her- 
self; ''-and is my will the best ? Oh, Lord ! not my 
will, but thine, be done.*' 

E 
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.. It was not that her oUigatioiu to him, who lad 
been so long her betrothed husband, weighed hea- 
vily upon her heart : oh no ! the mind of Patience 
was superior to such undervaluing thoughts of him 
or of herself; but the trial was to sit day after day 
utterly useless and helpless, while the health and 
strength of the man whose exertions she would 
at least have shared was gradually wasting away. 
Once, when she had neither -seen nor heard of 
him for an unusual length of time^ and at last had 
been worked up into a state of dreadful amdety, a 
rumour was brought, in answer to her inquiries, 
that he was very ill ; her fortitude nearly forsodk 
her. She remained in a state of distraction and 
stupor, from which she was unable to rouse hecBfilf 
for hours. She felt as if she had lost the pbwef of 
recalling any passage of Scripture (her eyes were 
in too weak a state for her to read). Even the 
energy to pray seemed to desert her. A slight and 
hardly noticeable circumstance was the means of 
restoring her to herself. A little girl, the niece of 
her landlady, came into her chamber, and brought 
back her Bible, which the good woman had bor. 
rowed a few hours before. The child, in her sim- 
plicity, being told to take the Bible to the lady, 
literally placed the volume in her hands. Patience 
started, as if suddenly awakened, and ezdaimed, 
as her tears fell fast and sweetly, ** Ah! this is 
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indeed wbit I wanted ! Ask her^^ask your kind 
aunt to come to me at once; not to delay her 
coming, my child: she will read to me,*' she mur- 
mured to herself, ** and tell me what He, who is 
my best friend, has said to comfort me." The old 
housekeeper read to her that fine psalm, which 
Luther loved to sing when bad news was brought 
to him; from which many besides Luther have 
experienced relief and refreshment under their 
heaviest sorrows. The forty-sixth is the psalm to 
which I alhide. 

Cyril Egerton had been ill, though not danger- 
ously, and his recovery soon enabled him to pay 
his usual visit to his beloved Patience. Seven 
Jong years had passed iEiway since the marriage 
of these two exemplary young persons had been 
suddenly broken off; and they were still the same 
resigned and cheerfriUy happy beings, with thdr 
earthly prospects wrapt in the same impenetrable 
gloom. 

It was full term time, and the college to which 
Cyiil behmged, being, from the high character of 
ito tutor, unusually crowded, his time was more 
than commonly occupied. Yet, notwithstanding 
all his occupations, Cyril had ounaged to arrange 
a visit to his beloved Patience, from whom he had 
been long separated. On 'the very eve of hiis in- 
tended visit, while he was packing up, by the light 

E 2 
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of bis Utde lamp, a few triflmg ptesents wbidi he 
meant to cany in Ins hand to his Patience, news 
was brought to him of the sodden death of the 
master of the eoQege. Quietly he lodced op his 
little basket, and with a sigh — nothing more of 
comfdaint than a sigh .gave up all idea of his visit 
to bis love^ and prepared to turn his attendance on 
the firesh duties which, during the interregnum 
occasioned by the master's death, were to devolye 
on hiuL — ** I must wait till Saturd^^," he said to 
himself some days after; << the new master will have 
been elected then, and I will walk over in the 
even-tide, and spend the blessed Sabbath with my 
Patience." 

Two candidates for the mastership of ^— - 
College were named. They were both excellent 
and venerable men, and equally beloved by CyriL 
After some deliberation within himself he decided 
not to oppose either of them ; and as it happened 
that the hour of the election was that in which he 
delivered one of his lectures, he determined not 
to change the time of lecturing, and accordingly 
attended in the schools as usuaL 

About a quarter of an hour before his lecture was 
concluded Cyril was Cfdled out for a few minutes. 
It seemed that nothing very unusual had occurred, 
for he took up the book, which he had left open on 
his desk, and resumed the subject almost in the 
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same words. One of tlie students, however, a 
young man, who resembled him in the character of 
his mind, and who was sincerely and gratefully at- 
tached to Cyril, observed that he gave a new turn 
to the subject He was lecturing on the Epistle 
to the Hebrews; of course on the Greek text 
Now Egerton was particularly happy in his critical 
remarks, and the former portion of his discourse 
had been almost entirely critical, but suddenly he 
turned only to the doctrinal and practical instruct 
tion conveyed in the sacred text He dwelt par- 
ticiilarly on those encouftiging words : they are in 
the 12th chapter of the epistle, << Consider Him 
that endured such contradiction of sinners against 
himself, lest ye be weary and faint in your minds :" 
and once he referred for the support of what 
he advanced, to the 5th chapter of Romans ; but 
though his voice was peculiarly calm and low as he 
read the words, << Tribulation worketh patience; 
and patience, experience; and experience, hope:'* 
his cheek was so very pale, and the expression of 
his whole countenance so strange, that after the 
other students had left the schools and dispersed, 
the youth who was the private friend of Cyril, 
having in vain waited to see him come forth, stole 
back to the room to discover the cause of his delay. 
Cyril was seated just where they had left him^ 
the book still open before him ; but the young man 
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was struck to the heart at the state in which he 
found him. Egerton had no strength to rise : his 
elbows were fixed upon the desk, and his head 
resting on his hands; and he was not merely weep- 
ing, his whole fiame trembled with convulsive 
agitation, and tears gushed Hke man firom his eyes. 
The young man softly closed the door, and sitting 
down beside him, he asked, in a voice of affec- 
tionate interest, what had happened to distress him 
so dreadfully? He received no answer; for Cyril 
heard him not. He waited a little while, and then 
rose, and tried to take one of the hands which 
clasped his head. At this Cyril looked up; and 
when he saw his friend's welL-known and sympa- 
thizing look, he wept with a firesh burst of emo- 
tion. Something very dreadful must have hap- 
pened to him, thought the young man ; for ]Vfr. 
Egerton is usually one whose calm and sober cheer- 
fulness I have never seen equalled. I should have 
named him as the happiest man I know, and now 
he suddenly appears the most miserable. But 
while he stood there, Egerton began to recover 
himself, and after he had become, in some man- 
ner, composed, he bent down his face^ and co- 
vered it with his two hands for a short space of 
time. Then, as if Cyril had wished to answer his 
inmost thoughts, he grasped the hand of his young 
friend, and said, " I am the happiest man yon 
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know! — Come to my rooms wixh me and I will 
tell you alL** But before they reached the rooms 
the secret was told. An old bed-maker, who had 
wdited on Evelyn for many years, saw him as he 
passed across the court, and, running up to him, 
seized his hand, and kissed it repeatedly. 

" Excuse the liberty I take, dear, good sir !" she 
said, and her tears stood in her eyes as she looked 
him in the face ; *' but my joy makes me very bold. 
Well, God bless you and the sweet young lady! 
(for I *ve heard of her). — God bless you ! You *ve 
been kind and good to all since you came a young 
stripling into this college, and I 'm sure every body 
will wish you joy as Master of the college." 

A beautiful and cloudless sunset shows the 
lovelier if it follows a day of rain and gloom. Par* 
don my melancholy tale for the sake of the happi. 
ness with which it closes. 

" I have but a few more words to finish with,** 
said Mrs. Fairfax, <<and they are about the cloud- 
less sunset." 

Bgerton went over, as he had purposed, that 
Saturday evening, to visit his Patience, and he 
passed with her the Sabbath-day. A Sabbath in- 
deed it was to them!— a day of holiest rest!— -a 
day of peace^ such as none but the suffering and 
chastened Christian can possess — such as none but 
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the pore and holy Christian can enjoy: but they 
too had laog walked as through the valley of the 
shadow of death, with the staff and the rod of their 
God to comfort them, and now, in loye and tender 
pity. He had led them to green pastures, and be- 
side the still waters. 



For some few years Cyril Egerton and his gentle 
wife remained resident at the CoUc^ Lodge, of 
which he was now master, and their prosfteiity had 
all the humble grace of their adverse fortunes. But 
there was another office better suited to Egerton 
than the mastership of a large college at Cambridge^ 
that of an humble parson in a quiet country village. 
Such had be^ ever the height of his earthly am- 
bition; and Patience and he were on this, as on all 
other subjects, of the same mind. 

Thus it happened, that when a little benefice in 
the West of England, which was in the gift of the 
college, fell vacant, the master, having resigned his 
office, declared his wishes, and was presented to 
the living. Thither he retired,^ and the blessings 
of all good men went with him. There they lived 
«— that loved and loving pair — a long and happy 
life: there they died within a few hours one of 

the other and they were buried in the same grave. 

You may see their tomb against the side-wall of 
the chancel in W*** church. The tomb is of that 
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soft, dear alabaster common in old churches ; the 
figures are painted to imitate the life: they are 
kneeling, according to the quaint fiwhion of those 
days, one on each side of a low square pillar, covered 
with a pall of green, finnged with gold. They are 
dressed, she in a ruff and black &rdingale, with her 
dark hair parted off her forehead under the modest 
cap and coif of the time ; he in flowing robes, and 
trencher cap, and ruff, and peaked beard. A Bible 
lies open before them, with the words, so often 
mentioned in their story, graven upon it*— <^ Tri^ 
bulation worketh patience; and patience, experi- 
ence ; and experience, hope." 

EPITAPH. 

Here sleep, in hope, the bodies of 

Cyril Egerton, Clerk, and his wife Patience. 

They died on the same day. 

Live to the Lord, and let Him be your feare ; 
Give Him that burden which you cannot beare; 
And if awhile your wearie lot be cast 
Through the darke desert which your Saviour past. 
Look for His footsteps there, His spirit seeke^ 
'Twill guide you safely, though opprest and weake 
We found it so ; and hence securely rest, 
Hoping to wake in mansions of the blest. 
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<< Vastly pretty, indeed,** said atmt Amabel, ere 
Mrs. Fairfiu had clteed her book; «and nothing 
can be more natural than the description of the 
tomb, with Mr. and Mrs. Egerton kneeling before 
it : it is just like that in Ash Church. But, Lady 
Clarice,** she continued, in a yery brisk manner, 
** surely you are not going to sleep ?** 

" Oh, no !** said the affected lady, just lining up 
her head, and half unclosing her eyes; ^ Oh, no! 
I *ve heard it all of course ; but it is a very dolefid 
story; and I should say of you, my dear Lucy, 
(and she turned to Mrs. Fairfu), that you would 
write an excellent sermon. Really it is too bad, 
under the pretence of telling an entertaining story, 
to lecture one, on that text, all about hoping to ex- 
perience tribulation. I can*t say that I hope for 
any such thing.** 

<<My dear Lady Clarice," said Grace, whose 
eyes had been all the while fixed kindly and ten- 
derly on the calm and lovely countenance of Mrs. 
Fairfax, and who could not help feeling vexed ibt 
the levity and impertinence of Lady Clarice : « My 
dear Lady Clarice, you cannot, I assure you, lecture 
half so well aa our dear Lucy, though you seem 
anxious to give us a specimen of your talent : but 
every body knows how sweetly you can sing. Do 
let me— let us all hear your song ; for I know you 
have composed and written one ; I have heard you 
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practising the pretty air, and a word or two has 
even reached me. Come, here is my guitar — ^my 
own Spanish guitar, which I like so much better 
than yours, aunt Amabel ! with its wiry strings." 

Lady Clarice was now quite awake, and she rose 
with evident satisfaction, and took the guitar into 
her hands with very pretty bashfulness, and slung 
the graceful instrument, with an elegance not the 
less studied firom its apparent carelessness, around 
her neck. She did sing very sweetly, for her voice 
was naturally good, and her masters had been some 
of the most celebrated in Europe. This was her 
song. 



THE KNIGHT'S DEPARTURE. 

^orgia^ me, my true love, my own gallant knight> 
If my cheek has tum'd pale at the thought of the fight ; 
If my poor heart, with sighing and sadness* replies 
To the love that sits smiling and bright in your eyes ; 
I would not detain you* but no one can tell 
The anguish it costs me to bid you farewelL 

Forgive me, if trembling,' my own dearest lord, 

I dasp the rich baldric that girds on your sword ; 

If lock'd round your dear neck these fond arms-should rest. 

As I hang the light fluttering scarf on your breast* 

And if, wliile I whisper my womanly fears. 

The sheen of your armour is dimmed with my tears. 
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Wait, wait I one last kits on your forehead I seal 

Ere the hard heavy casque must that forehead conceal ; 

And wait, as I kiu you* I 'II clip from your brow. 

One lock of your soft hair, forgotten till now. 

Ah, me '.—you are weeping .'—shame, shame on my grief ! 

Unworthy tt^ wife of a warrior and chief. 

See, now I am smiling ! — Cheer thou, and depart; 
Each tear that thou shed'st is a pang to my heart : 
And lee, where thy war^steed, aroused by the sound 
Of the sweet-throated bugle, stands pawing the ground : 
Look once to these towers, ere you pass from my view. 
And 1 11 wave with my kerchief a joyful adieu ! 



EVENING THE SECOND. 



« Where do you intend us to meet this even- 
ing?*' said Lady Clarice to her father-in-law. 

" Wherever you please, my dear child,** he re- 
plied; " but I have really not given the subject a 
thought: perhaps Grace can tell you. Tell me, 
Gracey,'* he said, *< where are we to find you and 
your fair companions after dinner ? In the drawing- 
room ? or do you return to our old Christmas par- 
lour, the hall?** 

** I had a little plan,** replied Grace, << with which 
I intended to surprise my sister Clarice.** 

<< Oh how delightful !** exclaimed the last men- 
tioned lady, who always felt pleased when her plea- 
sure was considered. " Do tell me, my darling 
Grace ?** 

*< I am afraid you expect too much," replied 
Grace. '' I only intended to suit the scene of our 
evening entertainmenft, or in plain English, our 
room, as well as I could to the subject of the story 
to be read ; and finding that my father has a manu- 
script for me to read to you, as his contribution to 
our evening's amusement, into which I have taken 
the liberty of peeping, I have ordered the library to 
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be lighted up. It is furnished so much in the style 
of Henry the Eighth's reign, that I thought it would 
any on the illusion, at at least be yery pleasant, 
while listening to some old story of the times, sueh 
as my father's manuscript, to encounter the visage 
of the sage Doctcnr Butts, or Anne of Cleves, or 
any other of our quaint old portraits.** 

** I quite agree with you, Grace,* said Lady Cla- 
rice; << 'tis just the kind of idea that woidd have 
occurred to me. But where will you go when I read 
my story? for I must tell you the scene is not on 
old English ground, but in Switzerland.** 

*< I *m afraid we cannot manage to surround our- 
selves with Alpine mountains,** said the knight, 
^ unless Lady Clarice would like to have the snow, 
which lies some feet deep in places just at present, 
heaped up into an amphitheatre of hills, where she 
might appear in the costume of a Savoyard girl, 
and tell her story to a set of shivmng auditors.** 

" The very idea is quite freezing,** replied the 
lady^.. 

'< And Clarice woidd never undertake to put 
your plan into practice,** said her husband, taking 
up her sentence before she had finished it; '^for it 
would set her teeth chattering instead of another 
little member, which has hitherto defied the cold.** 

" You are excessively pert, sir,** answered Lady 
Clarice, relapsing into her usual languid manner, 
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and looking a little scornful ; << you had better em^ 
ploy yourself in heaping some more wood on the 
fire: heaping, I say, for a thaw might then take 
place in a higher region than that of the tongue, 
and in a certain person's head.'* 

<< I cannot say that I admire this new, and I 
suppose foreign, fashion of bantering," said aunt 
Amabel, who is, as we all know, apt to speak her 
mind. << I think it approaches very near to down- 
right, rudeness, and I must say — " 

^* Oh, dinner! dinner I" exclaimed the knight 
joyfully, as the door opened, and dinner was an- 
nounced; and presenting his arm to Lady Clarice, 
he carried her off from the attack she deserved, but 
which was beginning to put her in no very pleasing 
humour. 



We met in the library : to my taste the most com- 
fortable room in the house, and certainly the warm- 
est ; for it has but one door, and you are there se- 
cure from those drafts of cold wind, which in top 
many houses, during frosty weather, come slily from 
some imdiscoyered comer, and blow quietly bat 
constantly, till one is thoroughly chilled : a fiavourite 
place of attack is just under the shoulder-blade. 
There are many finished pictures, and some few 
sketches by Holbein, about the ro<Hn : one of them 
takes my fancy wondrously— a female head, some 
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very young lady of the court, I suppose. The pic- 
tare to me is quite affecting^ yet nothing is ex- 
pressed in the attitude. The form is ratiier fiiU 
than otherwise, and attired in a gown of sea-green, 
with a hem of gold. A thick veil, or rsdier wim- 
ple, Bills in heayy folds firom the back of the coif 
down upon the shoulders. The dress is stiff; and the 
right hand, which is merely clasped over the other, 
is ornamented with several rings, broad circlets of 
gold, one with a single emerald in the centre. A 
chain of gold, or I suppose I should say a car- 
canet, hangs as low as the waist, with a large cross 
suspended £rom it : all the gold is put on with real 
gilding. It is the contrast of the fJEice to these stiff 
quaint garments that has always struck me. If 
ever a face was the index of a broken heart it is 
that; and yet the lady is evidently young, and the 
surface of her white forehead is as smooth as the 
soft, pale golden hair, parted so exactly above it 
Her eyes, however, give that remarkable character 
to her face ; they always meet the gaze with an ex- 
pression so fixed, and at the same time so utterly 
wretched, that they seem to claim a sympathy firom 
alL The original of that picture was the only—- 
But no, no ! I must stop. I am forgetting myself: 
some other time you shall have the story, not now 
— indeed I know not when. Now for the evening- 
song. Grace is to sing it, and without music, to 
one of Purcell*s airs. 
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SONG. 

AuTUMK gale ! sweet autumn gale ! 
Sing with me a sober wail : 
Summer loves the melting song ; . 
Lightsome airs to spring belong; 
Old December shouts with glee^ 
O'er wassail cup and revelry: 
Them I note not, thee I call 
To my sober festivaL 

Haste with sighs to woo the rose,- 
Blooming not tiU summer's close ; 
Seek her bower, but O beware ! 
Not to romp or frolic there. 
Lest she lose her silken dress, 
And her blushing loveliness*^ 
Suck her fragrant breath, and bring 
Odours on thy flutt'ring wing. 

Hither, hither, autumn gale ! 
Turn thy flight, and lightly saiL 
I see yon sweet bird's quiv'ring throat. 
But scarcely hear his liquid note : 
Turn thy flight, and to mine ear 
Bring the music loud and clear. 
Nearer — ^haste thee ! — nearer still—- 
Now, go wander where you wilL 
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Idle breeze !— that plaintiye sigli 
Tells me thou art lingering nigh. 
Where the fruit hangs golden now. 
Roughly blow, and bend the bough ; 
Or, to please my wayward will. 
Shake the branch — ^*tis easier gfill 
And drop the fruit, that 's ripe and sweet. 
On the green grass at my feet 

Autumn gale ! — ^away, away ! 
We will seek yon ruin gray. 
Where old Time hath hung his pall 
O'er roofless aisle and ivied wall. 
Ceasing now, the wail you loye^ 
O'er fading flovirer and leafless grove. 
Lift that dusky pall, and show 
The dim foigotten tales below. 
Fancy lingers thereabout 
To help your pleasant story out 

Night is coming; flit away, 
Till the dawn of cheerful day ; 
Braid your loose hair round your brow 
With scarlet poppies, drooping low, 
That the dewy flowers may weep 
Over your eyelids as you sleep ; 
Fold your wing, and hang your head. 
And sink into your leafy bed. 
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'What ! returning ! restless breeze ! 
Not so near, sir, if you please. 
Hence! away! thou specious foe ! 
All too like some friends I know; 
Boon companions, warm and gay, 
While the golden sunbeams stay ; 
Rude, and bitter cold like theei, 
In darkness and adversity. 



** And now for my father's manuscript," said 
Grace. 

KATHERINE PARR 

<* A matron fair, discreet, and mild. 

In middle rank of life. 
On whom the haughty monarch smil'd. 

And woo'd her for his wife ; 
But soon she found the saying true. 

That crowns with thorns are set. 
And r^al robes of Tyrian hue 

A secret moth may flret." 

The GentleuHtman turned ^^eti. 

** Who hath been with thee at this early hour 
o' the day, my sweet sister?*' Thus spake the 
Lady Herbert, as she entered the closet of the 
gentle Katherine Parr. Her words wer^ hurried, 
and she came forward with a light, but nimble step. 
Vet ere she reached the middle of the chamber, 
where her sister sat thoughtful and motionless, 

f2 
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clasping her forehead with her hand, she stopped, 
and bending her knee even to the flopr, she said, 
mildly, « Forgive me^ gracious queen, but I have 
been so used to look upon thee^ and to love thee 
as my own dear sister, that, perchance, I do at 
times forget thine altered station—** 

'* And — and—." cried Katherine, suddenly lifting 
up her head, and interrupting her sister with a 
sweetness of look and manner that was almost 
playful, ** and I tell thee what, my Mary, I will 
not forgive thee, if when we meet in private, I 
am aught to thee but thy loved Katherine Parr# 
It may be right, that I should he accosted by thee 
in public, in the king's presence^ as thy queen and 
mistress, although I must confess, that even tiien 
it wearies me to be the creature of such heartless 
forms. But, Oh ! not here, not here^ I do beseech 
thee ! Nay, do not keep up that cold, unkind re- 
straint, or my poor heart will sink altogether be- 
neath this wearying yoke of royalty. I shall indeed 
chide thee like an elder sister, if my commands be 
thus again unheeded. Come hither, and let me 
clasp that loving breast to mine, and kiss those 
dear, dear lips. Sit thee down, sweet sister — take 
thou this chair, and I will sit beside thee. ' Who 
hath been with me at this early hour?* Did you 
not meet him then ? My faithful friend and cotm- 
sellor, e^en the Lord Primate* Crtomer. You 
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found me sad and thoughtful; but I had been 
dreaming, methinks, the whole night thcough, of 
poor Anne Ascough, our late fiimiliar Mend. My 
spirit had been sorely vexed ; I felt as on a rack 
of uneasy and agonizing thoughts. Dear sister, I 
saw her face plainly before me ; I heard her words 
in my ear distinctly. I saw them bring her, un- 
able as she was to stand (her delicate limbs aH 
dislocated from repeated tortures), I §aw them 
bring her in her chair to the stake. I knew not 
where I stood; but it seemed not far from Gar- 
diner, and the cruel Chancellor Wriothesly. I saw 
the savage glances, which often flashed from their 
smooth cruel faces as they sat discoursing in whis- 
pers one with the other; suddenly they spoke both 
eagerly and at once, to a dark monk that had ques- 
tioned Mistress Anne; and their words flew to 
me. < Urge her,' they said, * to name her secret 
patrons ; tell her that the king's free pardon doth 
await her; help her to names if she should seem 
forgetful, — ^the Lady Herbert, the Lord Primate 
Granmer, Katherine Parr.' But I will cease this 
suhject, it pains my heart We must not lose our 
courage in looking back, for, if the primate be but 
rightly informed, we need more than mere human 
courage to look forward. I had but scarcely risen 
from my prayers when my Lord of Canterbury 
(xaved an audience with me, He came to put me 
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on my guard— he had heard that our foes are husy; 
and he charged me with many kind entreaties to 
be most discreet, < to keep a conscience,' were his 
words, <as guileless as Uie innocent dove*s;* bat 
not to forget, that he who bade us noatch the dove 
for innocence, added dds sage advice, that we 
should also se^ the < serpent's wisdom.' ' The 
holy Jesus,* Cranmtr thus continued, ^doth not 
give commands which it is impossilde for man to 
obey. He hath given power as well as precept, 
and all who humbly seek his Spirit, will ever find 
themselves enabled to obey his holy vnXL* But 1 
have spoken long ; dear Mary, have I wearied thee, 
for thou dost look like one that heeded not ? What 
is the matter ? You are not wellj your eyes are 
filled with tears, your hand trembles. Tell me 
what disturbs you ? Now do speak, sister, for your 
perplexing silence peoples my brain with fancies 
that will madden me, if you do not speak at once." 

« I will speak forthvidth," replied the Lady Her- 
bert, " but let me see you calmer, sweet sister. I 
would I had found you on your knees, that I might 
first have knelt beside you, and joined in prayers 
for strength, new strength with this new day of 
troubles. I could have told you better then." 

" Oh ! you may tell me now; tell me the worst, 
whatsoever the bad may be, for bad this fearful 
news is, I am persuaded. Yes, you may teU me ; 
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I am prepared. See^ I am calm. I did not foiget 
to pray for that same strength of which you spoke. 
It is the daily bread I feel most in need o£ It is 
^ven, I am sure it is, the Bible tells us so, fresh 
with the dawning day from heaven. I am like one 
lost, nay dead, without it Even as I speak, I feel 
my soul supported by this angels' food. I am quite 
calm. Speak, sister, speak at once.** 

«* There is no need of speech," the Lady Herbert 
whispered, and she gazed timidly all roimd the 
chamber. << No need of comment.** Then she 
rose up, and softly fastened thJe door, sliding the 
massy bolt into it^ staples. She returned to her 
sister, and put into her hands a parchment, a deed 
or warrant of the law it looked likew For a mo^ 
ment, Katherine moved not She looked down 
upon the parchment, and there came into her eyes 
a look of dread to open or examine it further. 
This delay was but for the moment The deed was 
unfolded in her shaking fingers. She had soon 
read all that was written thereon. It was the 
vi'arrant to convey her a prisoner to the Tower ; the 
signature was there which she knew too well, the 
signature of the king her husband. 

« It cannot be his writing,", she cried wildly ; 
" no, on my life, it is not his." — She knew it was. 
— << 'Tis a base fbigery. 1*11 to the Idng, and tell 
him how they treat me." — She rose up proudly. — 
Her sister sought to detain her. 
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** Whither would you go/ she said, << not to the 
king?" 

" No, no, not to the king, in sooth, but let nie 
pass ; only to yon cabinet, fond sister," she added, 
struggling gently to be firee. << I have my husband's 
letters there. Well mark how he has written 
* Henry,' when he wrote those proofs of honest 
£Euth and true affection.** She unlocked a cabinet 
oi silver. — " Ah ! see here, my sister ; these letters 
almost break my heart, I laid them on the king's ; 
they are from his children, Mary, Elizabeth, and 
young Prince Edward. They call me mother. 
How happy I had hoped to be ! but I see the end 
of my fair hopes. I must submit thb head, that 
I have held too high, to the cruel axe. Where are 
my wild thoughts wandering? I almost forget 
wherefore I came hither. Oh! for these letters 
of my too dear lord ! There is the name, now so 
fetal to me. Look, every letter is the same^ only 
his hand hath shaken as he signed the wairant 
Bless him for that ! I must wait to read a few 
words in this one letter, Mary. No» I will not; 
I '11 lock the cabinet straightway." 

<< But that fearful parchment,*' said the Lady 
Herbert, « what wilt thou do with that ? we must 
determine without delay." 

« I ?iave determined," cried the queen, with a 
firm voice. ** I will do with it what Gardiner and 
his creatures would fiun do with their mistresq,** 
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Katherine looked once again at the warrant, tore 
it asunder, and then cast it into the fire. After 
the warrant was consumed, she strove to enter into 
sprightly discourse with her sister; but the smell 
of the burnt parchment alarmed her fearful spirit, 
and she sprinkled sweet water from her essence 
vial about the room. 

" I must think of nothing/ she then said, ** but 
how to save this poor head; for, trust me, sister^ 
it is now in periL There would be but few steps 
for me from the Tower to the scaffold." 

Shortly after, the Lady Herbert left her sister 
to make further inquiries as to the plans of the 
queen's enemies, promising to return before noon* 
Katherine sat down, and so perplexed and dis* 
heartened did she become with the forebodings of 
her restless imagination, that when her attendanta 
beheld her, they whispered one with another, tha( 
some sudden sickness had overtaken their mistress. 
Katherine smiled faintly at their words of kind 
condolence ; but when she rose up, she found in 
truth that her mind had made her body sick. Her 
limbs trembled under her, and her heart beat with 
almost painful violence, so that she could scarcely 
breathe. 

« I am indeed far from well," she replied to the 
question of her friend and cousin, the Lady Lane; 
^ my poor head feels as if it were splitting with 
pain ; I will do as you bid me, and lie down awhile.*' 
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She retired to her bedchamber, and bade them 
draw close the curtains of her bed, and leave her. 
It was not long after that Katherine started up 
firom a state of heavy stupor, for the curtains of 
her bed were drawn aside, and the king stood be- 
side her. 

** My poor Kate,** he said, after fixing his gaze 
upon her in silence for some moments, and taking 
her hand within his own, *< Thou ari indeed sick, — 
Thou art in a fever. Thy little hand is burning.** 

T^th that the king, scarcely looking for an 
answer, sat him down upon the bed, and fell to 
talking on many sulijects; the queen strivings 
though but with an ill grace, and a vacant look, to 
join in the discourse. 

« I longed to see thee, child,** he said, as he took 
his leave ; ** and when the Lady Lane told me thou 
wert sick, and a-bed, I yfas sorely grieved. I would 
stay longer with thee, Kate, but I feel full of ail- 
ings myself. I *11 send a doctor to thee. I pray 
thee, make good haste, and leave thy bed, for I 
shall miss thy pleasant wit and thy kind face many 
times in the day." 

Katharine cared not to restrain her tears when 
the king had left her. She could scarce believe 
that he, who had been with her so lately, looking 
and speaking with the ease of free and fond affec- 
tion, should have so easily given her up into the 
hands <^her enemies. She had not dared to ques- 
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tionhim. Could there have been any mistake? Had 
not she and her sister read the warrant wrongly ? 
and then she half wished she had not burnt it, that 
her eyes might satisfy her mind again. Alas ! she 
knew there could be no mistake. No one would 
have dared to forge the king's signature in such a 
matter. Might not his visit have been made merely 
to observe whether she had yet learnt any thing of 
his cruel measures? She feared what she had not 
consented to believe before, that he could mask his* 
malice under smiles and the show of careless jest- 
ing. The Lady Lane entered the chamber, bearing 
on a golden salver a manchit and cup of wine, for 
the queen had not broken her fast that morning, 
but she gently pushed them both away untasted. 
The Lady Lane attempted to enter into conversa- 
tion with her mistress. With much mildness, 
Katherine replied, but only by a few unconnected 
words, or by monosyllables. Sometimes even she 
started when addressed, and looked around her in 
silence, till she seemed not to imderstand that a 
word had been spoken to her, and so made no 
reply. But while the Lady Lane was in a strait 
what to do for her beloved lady. Doctor Wendy 
was annoimced. He had waited on his royal mis- 
tress by the king^s command; and showed much 
sorrow when he beheld her altered appearance. 
Katherine was lying with her head half raised from 
the pillow, and supported by her hand; her gaze 
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was fixed, but, it seemed, by no external object 
<< Your majesty is very iU," said the doctor, ** and 
hath need of a speedy remedy; but** — he looked 
half-round towards the Lady Lane. « We are as 
if alone in my gentle firiend*s company,** replied the 
queen, interpreting his look ; « the Lady Lane is 
a true friend.** " Then,** said the doctor, « I may 
declare that my art hath no remedy that can cool 
the fever of your frame, except it be a strange 
though simple one ;-^to beseech your majesty to 
rise up with no long delay, and put on a cheerfol 
countenance, with brave attire and a stout hearty 
and not to let the day pass without seeking the 
king's presence ; for trust me he is even now dis- 
quieted at your absence, and I need not couasdl 
you, when with his majesty, to deport yourself 
with your natural grace and dignity, with self-pos- 
session, and a smiling face* I will not presume to 
tell the reason of my present counsel, nor will I 
guess the cause of your majesty's sickness. I would 
rather crave your pardon for the frankness of my 
speech, and plead as my excuse, that respect and 
that affection which an honest heart cannot at this 
time choose but betray.** Katherine answered not 
at once, but suddenly she raised herself up, and 
looked full in the good man's face. ** By my word," 
she then exclaimed, and her voice had recovered a 
lively firmness, << thou art a skilful doctor, and (J 
bless God for it) a hearty firiend. I shall not for* 
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get this good turn." As she spake Katherine held 
out her hand. ^ Even already the fever is leaving 
tne,** she added. The doctor replied not, but bend- 
ing his knee to the ground, he kissed his lady^ 
hand. The Lady Lane perceiving the renewed 
spirit of her mistress, had again turned to the un. 
tasted viands. She came forward with the salver 
in her hands, and looked first at the doctor and 
then at the queen. ^ I understand thy cimning 
looks," said Katherine, playfully, « and when thou 
hast dismissed our friend, I will show thee I have 
found my appetite again." Doctor Wendy de» 
parted; and when the Lady Lane returned from 
the ante-chamber to which she had attended him. 
Queen Katherine fell into a cheerful talk with her, 
in which the Lady Herbert, who entered soon after, 
joined. ** I had come," said she to her sister, 
«much depressed in spirit, to take counsel with 
your majesty, for I have been with those who tell 
tae that perilous times are arrived to us; to us I 
may well say, for my own name, and that of our 
cousins, the Lady Lane and of the Lady Tyrwit 
also^ are certainly put down with that of our royal 
mistress. I will confess on hearing this, and many 
other tidings of like import, my selfish heart had 
well nigh died within me; but, my gracious Ka» 
therine, thou hast thy natural voice and look again, 
and every word thou speakest gives me back my 
self.possesfdon." ** I have been fearful,'* replied 
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the queen, « I have lainiiewildered in a daik mul- 
titttde of thoughts, each one coming like a tempta- 
tion to despair; but * He is fiuthful Who will not 
suffer us to be tempted above what we are able; 
but will with the temptation also make a way to 
escape, that we may be able to bear it.* I looked 
to Him for help, although my prayer was little 
better than the desire of a feeble and fainting souL 
But well may it be said, 'It is the Lord that 
sendeth songs in the night,' for I feel as one re- 
freshed, and no longer fearfiiL I will not, with 
the grace of Grod, despond again; I will meet our 
troubles vidth a bold« ay, and vnth a cheerful &ce**' 
The queen hoped to be called to the presence of 
Henry during the course of the day; and accord- 
ingly, having dined with her kinswomen, the Ladies 
Lane and Herbert, and her fidend the Lady Tyrwit, 
she, knowing that the king loved rich and delicate 
raiment, attired herself in more than her usual 
splendour. She did not sit down to be adorned by 
her maidens, but with her own quick fingers braided 
the tresses and arranged the links of her dark glossy 
hair about her smooth and snow-white fordiead, 
then half hid its brightness beneath a coif of white 
sarsnet wrought with stars and waves of gold, and 
placed a circlet of rubies on her brow. Her kirtle 
was of amber silk^ confined beneath the bosom by 
a zone of pearls and rubies, and fringed deeply with 
silver; and her. mantle of violet-coloured velvet, 
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flowered along the hem ;with a border of frosted 
gold, fell from her shoulders to the floor. << I have 
decked my person,** said the queen, << in rich gar- 
ments, and in my health I feel strengthened and re*> 
freshed, but let me not forget my feeble spirit. Let 
us, dear friends,** she turned to the Ladies Herbert 
Lane, and Tyrwit, who were then only present 
with her, « let ^ now betake ourselves to private 
prayer and meditation, each in her separate closet *' 

When the queen and her ladies met together, 
there was no longer a fearful spirit or a mournful 
lace among them. They knew, each one of them, 
that they were surrounded by dangers; that their 
enemies were powerfrd and crafty ; that the humour 
of the king was uncertain, most uncertain since his 
health had failed him; but their cause was good, 
and they looked unto Him who never tumeth from 
the pray^ of the poor destitute. 

The quera bade the Lady Tyrwit read unto her 
parts of the Holy Bible, and she sat the while at 
her tapestry frame, working with the Lady Her- 
bert and the Lady Lane at the same piece. It 
chanced that the subject of that piece of tapestry 
was the story of Queen Esther, where she enterjs 
unbidden into the presence of her lord the king. 
« Turn to the book of Esther, my kind friend,'* 
'said the queen, after she had sat in silence bending 
over her work for some space of time. << It is sur- 
prising how the observaivt spmt may extract from 
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Uie siiiiplest dicumstances of common life whole* 
some instnictioiiy ay, and much 8weet comfort*' 
'Twas but a fimcy when I bade the limner taoi 
out this sacred story, and I well zemember thai 
when I did first sit down to the pleasant woikf I 
had no thought how soon the course of my own 
life might know a sorrowful turning^ and tha^ like 
the holy Esther, I should be called upon to suflef 
for the cause of God, and his persecuted peo(d&'' 

It was thus that the hours passed away, the que^ 
and her ladies by turns reading and working; at 
times the book was dosed^ or the small fingen 
ceased their quick employment, while li^dy and 
encouraging discourse flowed from the words iii 
Scripture. Night drew on unawares, and sorpiiaed 
them still at their work ; and then the queoi lisiiig 
up^ bade the ladies give ov^ their employ. ^I 
have been waiting," she said, mournfully, << in the 
Yain hope that an invitation might be brought m^ 
from the king, to bid me to his presence. I had, 
M you know, determined to follow the counsel oi 
Doctor Wendy, and visit the king before this day 
had passed ; but I have lingered, willing not to se^ 
him, but be sought Now the sun has set^ and I 
may wait, too long I fear, for my lord's bidding; 
therefore, within the hour, taking Queen Esther 
for my holy pattern, , I will pass unbidden to the 
chamber of his majesty." 

That night after supper, the queen, leaning upon 
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tbe Lady Herbert, her sister^ the I^idy Lane ciiR7f> 
ing the candle before her, went into the king's pre- 
sence. Th^ kiiig was sittiitg talking with certain 
gentlemen of his d^^mber. jBut when Katherine 
jParr appear^ befpre lum, he courteousljr weL 
tomed her, brea^g offat once his talk with those 
about hin(L The heart of the queen grew lighter 
AS hek husband took lier hand, and clasping it in 
^tfi his ewn,.loGl^ed tendeily iq[>on her, and placed 
]ier.Ui a seat beside his own. He rejoiced, he 
said, to see her health restored; and told her that 
the jbiours hung heavy in her absence. Then . he 
sat thoughtfd for awhile, his foot crossed upon 
his knee, till a s\]i4<^en twinge of pain roused his . 
thoughts to words. His< manner was, however, 
^»lm even to smoothness, though a restless anger 
was betrayed beneath it^ and there was a glandqg 
i|i his eye^ and a curl about his lip, which m^de 
Katherine shrink within her8el£ His talk was of 
religion, and he seemed to wish to be resolved of 
certain doubts, about which, with much seeming 
humility, he put many questions to the queen. 
Katherine had scarcely spoken, at her first en-, 
trance, but now her head drooped almost to her 
bosom, and her face was dyed with one deep glow 
of crimson ; she was hot and cold, even to shivering^ 
in the same minute, and she answered nothing. 
She sat as one who had lost the power of hearing, 

G 
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but who had felt in erery other sense some deep 
and agonizing calamity. Again the king r^ieated 
his questions. And Katherine thought his smooth- 
ness more affected, more at variance with the mean- 
ing of his words. <' He will think me the gaSltf 
creature that my foes have painted me, nay, that I 
now seem," she thought within herself; and there- 
upon she strove strongly with her spirit, and with 
a brave meekness she lifted up her £eu^ and mildly, 
and with reverent countenance^ answered after this 
manner. 

<< Your majesty doth right well know, neither 
am I myself ignorant, how great is the imperfection 
and weakness of woman; how then cometh it now 
to pass, that your majesty, in such diffuse causes 
of religion, will seem to require my judgment? 
which, when I have uttered and said what I canj 
yet must I, and will I, refer my judgment in this 
and in all other cases to your majesty's wisdom as 
governor here on earth, being at the same time both 
my husband and my king." 

The king had several times looked impatiently 
away, but as often he had refrained himself, and 
allowed her to proceed with no interruption, but 
here he suddenly cried out, " Not so, by St Mary; 
you are become a doctor, Kate, to instruct us (as 
we take it), and not to be instructed or directed 
by us." 
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It was now that Elathierme^s self-possession and 
pectdiar sweetness of temper shone out With a 
gende seriousness she turned her large mild eyes 
full upon her husband's face, — and if aught like a 
reproachful look mingled in their gaze, the winning 
melody of her toice would have removed the im- 
pression. << Nay, if your majesty take it so^" said 
«he, ** you have very much misunderstood me. I 
have ever been of opinion, that it is most unseemly 
in a woman to take upon h» the office of teacher 
or instructor to her lord and husband ; she should 
tatber delight to learn of him and be taught of 
him. I cannot but confess that heretofore I have 
been so bold as to hold talk with your majesty, 
wherein sometimes, as in all free discussions, there 
Iiath seemed some difference of opinion between 
118; but this I have not done so much to maintain 
opinion, as I did it rather to minister discourse. 
I had hoped thereby that your majesty might with 
less grief pass over this painful time of your in- 
firmity. And I had also hoped, that where I was 
wrong in my opinion, I might receive some profit 
aiid instruction from your majesty's discourse ; for 
I would wish to refer myself to him, who, by the.; 
ordinance of nature, is my lord and most dear 
master.** Sure^ never had the harp of David more 
power over the trouUed spirit of the royal Saulj 
than had the simple words and the soothing voice of 

g2 
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Katherine upon her hil8lMiid*8 wttjrward fanmour. 
** And is it even bo, sweetheart?" he cried, with 
honeilt and joyful affection, smiling upon hl4 fidr 
and modest wi^ ** And tended your' arguments 
to no worse end? Then we are perfect fiiends 
again, as ever at any time heretofore. Come nei^er 
to me, Kate, my love^ — I must even h/M thee 
lovingly in my arms, and kiss the lips that bieate 
such true affection* It hadi done me more good 
to hear those w<»rds <tf your own moath» than pre- 
sent news of a hundred thousand kingdoms fidlen 
to me. By my trotl^ I promise you, never agpin 
in any sort to mistake you." The queen found 
that she was, indeed, perfectly restoored to her hua- 
hand*s love. He was now no long^ altfematdy 
fierce and smooth in his demeanour towacdrhei^ 
he had dismissed all bantering from his tone^ and 
spoke with a frank confidence and kindness, which 
she could no longer distrust. He entered into 
other very pleasant discourses with the queen and 
the lords and gentlemen standing by. In the end, 
he gave her leave to depart; and, when she was 
gone, he continued speaking of his queen with sin- 
gular and affectionate commendation^ 

That night was one of deep and anxious con- 
sultation among the enemies of Katherine Pair. 
They determined to conceal the loss of the king's 
warrant against the queen; that against her ladies 
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being stOl in thidr poesessidft. But all bad been so 
atfsnged, tbat a wainuit ^Jknaa then scarcely needed. 
The king bad^ m an audience mth Gardiner and 
the chancellor, held that moiming, agreed that the 
queen and her ladies should be seized when walking 
in tiie garden of theiMdaee^at a certain hoar in the 
afternoon of the foHowing day. Since then his 
mind had been suddenly and wholly duinged from 
all accordanee to these schemes, but he forbade the 
gentlemen of his diamber to mention to any one 
the tircumstanees of his i late interview with the 

The day, and almost the hour appointed, being 
come, the king being disposed to take the air 
^ (waited upon by two gentlemen only of his bed-' 
chionber) went into the garden, whidier the queen 
also came, being sent for by himself^ the three 
ladies above-named alone waiting upon her. He 
seemed disposed to be as pleasant as ever. Sud- 
denly, in the midst of their mirth, the hour deter- 
mined having anrived, in cometh the lord chancellor, 
with forty of the king's guards at his heels. Ka- 
therine at once grew sick at heart, for the* king 
broke off most suddenly his pleasant discourse with 
her. Most sternly did he frown, but Katheiine 
soon pereeived with delight duit his anger was noe 
£rected agaiint her. Henry stq>ped a litde aidde^ 
and roughly called the chpnceUor, who came to him 



uBfL tiie wordi of tiie rtMriBar, for tlvj 
tpctun wUik —CM touBos ib4 ; 
kut she dU bear wvi^ of tfbe kii^ » W icfGe^ 
wiaAAawed Oie fifiwstkm of Vi hM al Art 
timemoftplaiiilj^ — ^K■■fcsyfa^l 
Ibol,'' be called Inm, and coaumm 
to depart from Ui pfCKDce. The 
were uttered somewbat knr, jet wcve Ibcj m 
rehemendj wtispend cat, d»t tbe queen and bet 
hdies could not £nl to bear tbem. Tbey woJH 
bare been no little comfort to ber bad she known 
at tbat time die canae <tf tbe rbanceHnrt eoaoii^ 
so perfectly as after sbe knew it. Tims dqiarfeed 
ber enemy out of the king's presence^ as be cam^ 
with an his train, — the white mould of his device 
being utterly broken. 

The king^ after his departure, immediately re- 
turned to the queen; she perceived him to be very 
much chafed, although, coming towards her, be 
inforced himself to put on a merry countenance. 
With as sweet words as she could utter she endea- 
voured to soothe his displeasure. << I can see that 
my beloved lord is sore displeased,** she said en- 
treatingly, « nor will I presume to dispute tbe just- 
ness of his anger; but I would &in make a good 
use of that high fevour I enjoy, and prove that I 
can highly rate its value, by feeling, ay, and humbly 
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pleading, for those who have lost it Out of free 
love for me," she said, and pressed her soft' hands 
on her husband*s arm, << if his offence be not very 
heinous, forgive the error of the lord chanceUor. 
Let him be restored to his master's confidence and 
favour." 

^'Ah, poor soul!" replied Henry, gazing upon 
her, as he spoke^ with astonishment, and that pity 
which is love's own parent, << thou little knowest 
how ill he deserved this grace at thy hands.' On 
Qiy \;rord, sweetheart, he hath been towards thee 
an anant knave, and so let him go." 
^ « Towards me only," said the sweet Katherine, 
with a cheerfidness of voice which it blessed the 
iieart to hear; << Oh, then, I wilL not leave thee till 
he is forgiven. Turn not away, my husband, wlule 
I speak. I will be bold, for / have an interest in 
this cause ; let me not have to lament that I have 
let go a turn in which my words, my prayers (if.it 
must be so)," she added, as Henry turned away 
seemingly displeased, ** my prayers might have been 
successful, and were not Have I no influence 
then, my kind, my royal Henry ? Ah ! I am sure 
I have ! You do consent The chancellor is for- 
given." « He U forgiven," said Henry, his voice 
struggling with deep emotions. He took his noble 
wife into his arms, and kissed her tenderly; then, 
clasping one of her hands, he stepped back his 
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ann*s lengtb firom her, that he flight the hettif 
hahold her with his admiriog pde, m he qtoke. 
•> There wu One," he sidd, ** whose portion wu a 
throne^ but on whose head his enemies did hind a 
crown of thorns. He was demised and ngeeted 
by those who should have prized his love dcanr 
than their Uvea. Whfen he was refiledt he reviled 
not again. He foigwe his ei^emies; aad £d Uem 
those who cursed Urn. I need:not have been smw 
prisedt mj graddus Katheiine^ to behbU yma 
actions, and to hear your words. Yoa have heen 
striving to follow in AiU-holf stepa; ^fmildtvebeiM 
taught of fiU spirit, and hy ilVf vvoids* Oh, he it 
my endeavour henceforward not to sMiten to yoe 
the narrow way of life vHnch you hav^ fomd; 
to curb my savage temper^ and listen to no sus^ 
pidons. Forgive me; for you htfve much to for- 
give; and love me still with that true heait: it is 
as kind as ^thfiiL** 
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To Norway, to Ncnrway, weird sister away; 
There '11 be groans aa the blast there, and spoil on the 
•pray. 
Though smooth roll the billows, and freshly the gale 

Now spreads out the pennon, and swells the white saiL 
Hark ! the poor fools are singing, light-hearted with glee, 
, At the thought of the loTed homes they never shaQ see ; 
Come howl them, a cihoms to suit with their song. 
Like the snore of the tempest, 'twill cheer them along.— 

. OtdBtOad. 

*' You know I cannot sing^,** said Lucy to her 
brother-in-law, Hbiry Fairffa — << not even without 
music, aunt Amabel, though you are so sure I can ;" 
and she smiled '* But I have a little request to 
make to one wha does sing^ and the genfle Lady 
staiiled even more sweetly — ** to yoii, dear Lady 
Clarice! WiH you sing this little song for me? 
Grace has been so kind as to arrange it^ and you 
must sing it for me.** 

Lady Clarice was both pleased and Surprised: 
pleased, because she was quite aware that she seU 
dom appeared to such adrantage as when she sung ; 
and surprised, that one whom she was always 
anxious to humble was either so blind as not to 
perceive her design, or so simple as to return good 
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for eviL With one of her most gracious smiles, 
she took the song from Lucy's hand, praised the 
words before she looked at them, and humming a 
few notes of the air, declared it extremely pretty; 
and sat down to sing it immediately. 

THE WIFE'S SONO. 

Dimly through our casement now, 
The parting gleams of daylight glow ; 
Deep in the wave the sun has set ;-.. 
But^ dearest, I perceive not yet 
Thy bounding bark, with snowy sail 
Swelling to the evening gale. 
Dreary and dull the hours to me. 
While thou art on the treacherous sea ! 

Sleep has closed our baby's eyes, 
In her cradle hush'd she lies. 
'Tis darker still, 'tis darkest night— 
I vainly strain my anxious sight ; 
I listen, but the breeze is gone ; 
The sullen surges sound alone. . 
Leave, O leave ! the treacherous sea ! 
Return, return, and comfort me : 

It must be so. — A lurid haze 

Steals o'er the beacon's lambent blaze. 
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Ah ! the fog 8preads->-it thickens fast- 
One g[leam yet struggles- — ^"tls the last ! 
My love, my life ! it shines no more. 
To guide thy hark the breakers o*er ! 
He sinks upon the treacherous sea, 
And never wHl return to me ! 

Cease, cease thy wail, distrustful heart ! 
Dark fears, rebellious doubts, depart ! 
He who alone can walk the wave- 
Does He not hear? — Shall He not save? 
Hark ! on the stillness sweetly falls 
A step — a voice !~-tiB me it calls ! 
Safe from the dark and treacherous sea 
He comes at last, to comfort me. 

We were just about to make a few pretty little 
speeches to the Lady Clarice, on her singing the 
song so sweetly, and to its fair writer, when aunt 
Amabel was called out by old Robin. She had 
been absent scarcely a minute when Robin ap- 
peared again, requesting that Miss Grace would 
go to her aunt 

« What 's the matter, Robin?" said the knight, 
observing that notwithstanding the important air 
Robin had assumed, there was rather a roguish 
sparkle in his eye. 

« Only a little disturbance, sir." 
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« Oh, ^en," replied lie» " I bad better gend 
put a stop to it Where is tkoM dtftnrtwiee?* 

** It began in the aervanf shall, 8ir»"r^lied Bo- 
bin; **h\it it's going on in your ball jnat noir. 
Begging your honour's pardon, how e ver , * added 
Robin, •* I think you are notwaated, lor tlie kdies 
will settle it best ; as it 's only the young women 
that can't agree." 

« What young women, Robin?* aaked Lady 

Clarice. 

** Your French miss, my la^y, that 's aB, and 
Sally Peppercorn." 

Ltady Clarice flew out of the room, and a mo> 
ment after I could not help stealing alter her. Sir 
Adam called me, but for once I did not heed him ; 
I could not resist peeping at the scene. I guessed 
what it must be, yet I did not dare venture within 
sight; so I took my station behind thedo(n', and 
peeped through the crevice between that and Ihe 
door-way. Aunt Amabel was seated in a SOTt 
of state, with a very grave face and dignified de^ 
meanour ; Mrs. Bartlett stood next her, and GracvB 
was leaning against the back of her chair. Lady Cla- 
rice having thrown herself back in a ]arge«rm-chair 
near the fire, was leilurely surveying the parties, 
and occasionally putting in a word in a careless tonew 
The two disputants were standing on each side the 
table, and the door towards the servants* offices was 
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partly pushed open hj a set of &ces ^Kpresdve of 
many different feelings, but dl fiill of intense and 
eager interest Sally PeppeBcom I soon percetved 
was a tartar, but a fine strapping weneh, usually 
with cheeks like a poppy, and eyes black as a coal; 
but now both cheeks and eyes glowii^ and flushing 
like a burning coaL Oh the intemperate warmth 
of some dispositicms ! — the violent and most un- 
graceful manner of ex^emng that intemperate 
warmth ! Vainly did Mistress Amabel require 
some explanation. Sally stormed, and struck her 
fist upon the table^ and tossed back her head, and 
turned up her nose, and stood at bay, with her arms 
a-kimbo^ directing all these said and seyeral gesti- 
culations^-with a pow^ of words, which, as they 
came fi*om a woman's mouth, I could not repeat— 
full in the face of Mademoiselle Julie, but giving 
not a word in reply to aunt AmabeVs questions. 
She turned to Mademoiselle, butwith little better 
success; Mademoiselle Julie made a slight obei- 
sance, arched her eyebrows, shrugged up her shouU 
ders, and replied in French. 

« What does she say, my dear Grace ?" inquiied 
aunt Amabel, turning to her niece. 

« Que dites vous, Julie ?*' said Grace. 

« Dear me, IVfiss Grace,** exdaimed Sally^ whose 
first burst of rage was over, but who went off again 
in a moment; ** don't talk that outlandish jaigon 
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withlier— a pert minx ! It 's just her way to make 
bdieye she can't understand a word we women put 
to her; but she has Eng^h ears, and I could box 
them, that I could! though she hasn't an English 
tongue. She can hear all the fine speeches oi the 
men fiust enough, impudent baggage ! and she can 
whisper, and make signs, and sing to ihem; but 
when we women comes a^nigh her, she *s all hoity- 
toity, and would come the fine lady over us— I 
wonder the men are such fools ! but there ! it 's 
just the same with all of them, firom little Jack 
Harness, the postilion, up to old Robin ! a great 
dolt ! see how he stands staring and gaping there! 
they are all bewitched, I think. Talk of witches ! 
she's worse than any of them ! worse a mortal deistl 
than old Mother Howlet at Gorse Green. I think, 
I 'm sure I do, that she has all the tricks and the 
mischief of the black art about her. There was 
Betty-dairy, and cook, and Hannah-laundry-maid, 
and me, all standing just before dinner, in the hal^ 
waiting for Mrs. Bartlett to come down ; taid stand 
we might, and far enough from the fire, and I camt 
down so cold I was ready to perish : I'm sure this 
arm of mine was blue and brick-dust colour, and 
all manner of colours ! Well, the men were all 
sitting round the fire, and not a man- Jack of them 
ofiered to budge. Down comes madam, dying and 
languishing, and dropping down her eyelids like 
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two saucers, with her ribands flying, and her rings 
upon her fingers, and her beads about her neck, 
and all her missisis essence-bottles emptied upon 
her dothes, — down she comes, whisking by us 
women, as if we weren't fit to be the earth under 
her feet ; and she sidles and simpers up to the men, 
and, 1*11 warrant ye, up jumped all the gentlemen 
before one could say Jack Robinson. Oh ! I've no 
patience with her ! I could spit upon her! There 
was George Bunting, as steady and civil spoken' a 
young man as you*d wish to see on a summer's 
day — I won't deny it — I did like the lad, and he 
knew it; but la! then we had kept one another's 
company this three quarters of a year; but now, 
nothing will go down but your frenchified pusses^ 
This very night! — this very night !" — and here her 
voice raised its pitch to its highest octave, and 
holding up her hands, and opening all her fingers, 
she stood much in the attitude of a cat about to 
make a spring, and use her talons. 

'' No, no, Sally ! this is too much," exclaimed 
Grace, suddenly springing forward, and with much 
decision, and more force than I thought she pos- 
sessed, stopping the fury, as she advanced — « For 
shame ! Sally; for shame ! You a woman ! a modest 
Englishwoman of good character ! Why, a bold, 
bad creature could not speak with worse language, 
nor use more violence ! As for my aunt and me, 
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you will not let even our roiem be kovd. Tou 
a Christiaii maiden! kindJifartfd and ffffiHi-fna^ 
peied, eicept when lonaed to thcae ▼inlwit fits of 
pBMion! yout who would not hnt a wonai, to 
abuse a feUow-creatuie, and a woman in a fi i j gii 
Uxkdt in this manner — to attempt to stnke her!* 

Sally was abashed ; she hung her head, bat atiQ 
looked Tery. sullen. 

« Do, Lady Clarice,** said Giaoe, in a aliglitilj in- 
dignant tone, <> do speak to Julie, and deaiie her 
for the future to have nothing to say to the meB.* 
Lady Churice did not rise, but turning to Jniii^ 
she held up her finger, and said, « Yenes id, mon 
en£uit; dites md la verity ; qu'avez vooafidtpour 
toumer la t^te i, tous ces gar9ons U?** 

^ En y6rit^ Madame : Je ne saund vous dive^" 
answered Julie, with a most childJike innocence 
of manner ; ** ce n^est pas ma faute ; que voulez tous 
que je reponde i tous ces nigauds, qui ne oessent 
de me tourmenter? il faut pourtant quelquefois 
s*amuser, et pourquoi pas k leurs d^pens; dans ee 
' desert, cela sert i passer le terns.** 

« £h bien ! Julie,** answered Lady Qaiice, 
smiling languidly, and shrugging up her shoul- 
ders, " on ne pent te trouver k redire ; allez done, 
mais souvenez vous que dans ce pays comme en 
France les femmes ne veulent pas Stre oubli^es, 
ainsi menagez Us.** 

t 
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While Lady Clarice was thus speaking to Ma- 
demoiselle Julie, Grace had desired Sally to accom- 
pany her, and they had left the hall together. After 
a short absence Sally returned humble and down- 
cast, and, to my astonishment, really a pretty, mo- 
dest-looking girL « Well, Sally!" I heard Grace 
say to her. Sally had been standing still near the 
door by which she entered. <* Yes, Miss, I *m 
going!" was the reply, and immediately, though 
not without a visible efibrt, the downcast look 
cleared oS, and Sally went straight up to the 
French girl, and holding out her own hand, looked 
her full in the face, and said, with a voice that 
came dear and firm from the heart, '< I beg your 
pardon, young woman, and I *m ashamed of myself : 
and, I hope I shall do so no more.*' ** That *s right, 
Sally! that's right !'* exclaimed many voices from 
the door, in the direction of the kitchen. 

« 1V8 just like Sally,'* said Mrs. Bartlett, address- 
ing herself to aunt Amabel : ** it *s always forget 
and forgive with her, as soon as the passion's over ; 
and bless dear Miss Gracey! for she's always a 
peace-maker, just like her poor mother, ma'am, is 
she not?" 

** She is indeed," said Mistress Amabel : ** How 
like she looks now, speaking so earnestly to Lady 
Clarice, and yet with such a winning sweetness in 
her eyes ! and now Lady Clarice has left her alone 

H 
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with that fine lady, Madame Julia : and see, she's 
speaking to her so kindly !** 

« And as easily, madam,** continued Mrs. Bart* 
lett, « as if it was all her mothers-tongue that she 
was using. Well, she is what I call a lady I I 
only hope that French MisB will mind her ad- 
vice, and leave off some of her airs and graces; 
for they won*t do here, I can tell her. But to be 
sure, what can one expect,** said the good old dame 
(who had a tolerable set of prejudices of her own)) 
''what can one expect? for, as the song says, 

< They'll cook and eat the ttogs In France, 
If 'tit the truth men tell us ; 
And the very dogf are taught to dance. 
Till half the cats are Jealous.' ** 

Aunt Amabel and Grace returned to the library 
together. « Every one is waiting for your story, 
Grace,** said the knight ; ^^ but come and kiss me, 
child, before you begin ; for, Lady Clarice tells 
fne, you have been, as usual, making peace when 
peace is needed," 

A LEGEND OF NORWAY. 

LoKG ages ago, when the whol^ of Northern 
Europe was sunk in barbarism and dark idolatry, 
a young and beautiful maiden was found at 8un» 
rise upon the -rugged coast of Norway, There she 
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stood, and looked wistfully over the retiring waves 
which had left their fringes of silvery surf at her 
small naked feet. 

The night had been stormy, and a vessel lay 
wrecked among the rocks. All the crew had pe- 
rished hut that gentle lady. The savage people 
gathered about her, wondering much at the rare 
fiishion and the richness of her flowing garments, 
and at her fresh and delicate beauty; but most 
of all at the sweetness and dignity of her de- 
meanour. 

It was this maiden who became the wife of 
Regnar, the young Prince of Norway; she was 
of equal Inrth with him, being a king*s daughter, 
but obliged to flee from the usurper of her father's 
dirone. The Princess Gurith, for so she was 
called, was not an idc^ter, yet for nearly a year 
after her marriage few persons but her husband 
knew the name <yf her religion. They soon learned, 
however, that in her it was pure and peaceable^ 
gentle and easy to be entreated, full of mercy and 
good fruits, without partiality and without hypo- 
crisy ; and so she was loved by all, and might have 
been happy, had not Queen Temora, the widow 
of the king's eldest son, visited the court of Nor^- 
way. Now, this Temora was very beautiful, bu^ 
proud and revengeful, and so skilled in magic, that 
by many she was named the Sorceress. Temora 
was queen, in her own right, of the far Orkney 

H 2 
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Isles ; and, notwithstanding her husband's guddea 
death, she had cherished the hope to reign in Nor- 
way also ; for Regnar, then the younger brother, 
though now the heir, had wooed her, when, firom 
ambition, she preferred the elder prince. 

When Temora came to the court, hiding her 
fiery passions with a smiling face, and saw tiie 
beauty of the innocent Gurith, and the influence 
she had won in the hearts of those around her, she 
devoted her to ndn. It is said that she went at 
midnight, far up among the hills^ into the depths 
of a black pine forest, where stood a rude but 
famous temple of the idol Woden (the ruins are 
now scattered about the placed and there sprink- 
ling her own blood upon the altar, vowed to accom- 
plish a deep and horrible revenge. From that hour 
she left no way untried to reach her ends. At first, 
she sought, under the mask of firiendship, to intro- 
duce into the heart of Gurith some dark suspicion 
of her husband's faith, and so^ at length, to break 
that gentle heart; but the young princess was 
above suspicion ; love, and her perfect confidence 
in him she loved, were as a breastplate of adamant 
to her, from which every weapon that was aimed 
against it fell off, not only blunted, but leaving no 
trace to show where it had struck* Thus, Temora 
was confounded and perplexed, for she had judged 
the princess by her own principles and feelings. 

Still, notwithstanding all these deep devices, the 
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guileless Lady Gurith grew in fi&voiir and tender 
love with all who knew her, and the sorceress in- 
wardly cursed herself, when she beheld the effect of 
Gurith*8 presence iq>on the barbarous Norwegians; 
an effect far more grateful to her woman's heart than 
the most awful influence of her own magic spells. 
Wh^i Gurith came forth into the banquet-hall, they 
met her with a reverence only next to adoration. 
Their brutal odanner caught for the time somewhat 
of her gentleness ; their fierce disputings stopped ; 
their coarse jests and roars of laughter sounded more 
faintly: the very minstrels touched their harps more 
lightly, and turned their war-songs to some plaintive 
lay, such as a gentle woman loves to hear. But the 
secret of this influ^ice was a mystery to the con- 
summate artfulness of Queen Temora : she could 
not comprehend that simple humility and unaffected 
kindness can win their way to the most savage 
bo^m. 

For instance, after a battle, when the wounded 
were brought home, a band of warriors came forward 
to the terrace, on which Gurith and Queen Temora 
sat, surrounded by their ladies. They had brought 
the richest spoil, and laid it at the feet of the two 
princesses. Temora snatched at once a coronet of 
gems, and placed it with a haughty smile upon her 
head. They that stood by shuddered as they saw 
her bright eyes flashings and the rich blush oi plea^ 
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sure on her cheek ; for a few daik drops dung in 
the threads of yellow hair upon h&c brow, and then 
trickled down her face. There was human blood 
upon that coronet— Gurith had scaicelylooked upon 
the glittering baubles set before her; she had seen 
a wounded soldier fall exhausted at the gat^ and 
she Aew to raise him. They that stood by smiled 
with tender and admiring love, as they beheld her 
hands and garments stained with blood, for she 
had torn her long white veil to stanch the Uood, 
dressing the wounds of the dying man With her 
own soft hands ; and then, as other wounded sol- 
diers were brought from the field, she had forgot 
her rank, and the feebleness of her sei^ to adnuh 
nister also to their relie£ It was in such in- 
stances as these that the character of Gurith was 
discovered ; was it strange that she should seem 
almost a being of a higher order to the untutored 
savages ? But soon Temora began to fear that 
Gurith was herself an enchantress, for every wither- 
ing spell of witchcraft had been tried in vain against 
her. She had met at midnight with the weird 
women in their murky caverns ; there they sung 
their charmed rhymes together, and-heM their hor- 
rid incantations. Gurith was still unharmed, still 
lovely, still happy in the love of her husband, and 
of all the people. 

By a mere chance, the sorceress at length dis- 
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covered tvhat she felt convinced to be the secret of 
Qurith's hidden strength. There was a chamber, 
in a small lonely tower, that joined the palace, to 
which the young princess retired, not only at stated 
periods every day, but often, very often, at other 
times. There she would sometimes remain shut 
up for hours, and no one dared to break upon her 
privacy ; even her husband humoured her wishes, 
and had never, since his marriage, visited that 
chamber. If sometimes she entered it mournful, 
dispirited, and with downcast looks, she never foiled 
to come forth from her retirement with a new spi- 
rit, calm and smiling, and all the &ir beauty of her 
face restored. This, then, was the chamber where 
those spells were woven which had baffled all the 
skill of the sorceress. 

Not long after the queen had made the discovery 
of the chamber^ the aged king, her father-in-law, 
while visidng the Princess Gurith, was struck with 
blindness. Temora began to rejoice, for an oppor- 
tunity, well-suited to her own dark purposes, had 
at last occurred. 

There was a solemn festival held in honour of 
the goddess Freya. In the midst of the rejoicings 
the sorceress (her yeUow hair streaming upon h^ 
shoulders, and her rich robes all rent) rushed into 
the halL With firantic cries she bade the feasting 
cease, and, seizing from an aged scald the harp that 
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he was Btiikiiig) she tore away the stiiiigpa^ and then, 
in sullen sUence, she sat her down before the idol's 
image. Again she rose, and with a dagger's point 
scratched a few rough characters upon the altar. 
The priests had gathered round her> and when they 
saw those letters they also shrieked aloud with hor- 
ror : they fell before the idol, and bowed their fines 
to the ground, howling, and heaping dust upon their 
heads. Upon this, with a fixed and dreamy stare, 
Temora arose, and beating upon a sort of shap^ess 
drum, commenced a low and melancholy clumt 

She told them, that the nation had cause to 
mourn that heavy calamities had fidlen upon them, 
that the gods had sent a curse among them. A 
monster had been cast up by the treacherous waves, 
and none had known their danger. Their king^ 
their prince, nay, she herself, had been deceived; 
for that fearful monster had come among them in a 
human form, even as a beautiful maiden. They had 
cherished her, and now the judgment had falleA upon 
them : it had begun with the king — he was struck 
with blindness — ^where would it fall next ? with pro^ 
phetic glance she could foresee. But here the drum 
dropt from her hands ; at once her frantic violence 
was stilled; she sunk upon the ground, and her 
long hair fell like a veil over her stem features. — 
She had said enough. As she began, a smothered 
sound of cursing rose on all sides ; now the whirl- 
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wind of furious passion burst forth, and knew no 
bounds. The tumult spread £Eur and wide among 
the people. Led by the wizard priests, they rushed 
to the palace^ and demanded that their king should 
come forth to them. Now the poor old king, being 
in his dotage, and almost governed by the priests, 
had been persuaded, and tutored, to think, and to 
answer, just as they suggested. Led by the sorce* 
less, he came forth, sightless and trembling, and 
his few faltering words confirmed all that the artful 
Temora had declared. 

All this time Prince Regnar had been absent. 
He came in from hunting just when Temora had 
brought his father forth. Horror-struck, he soon 
perceived the purpose of the fiendlike woman; but 
in vain he sought .to quell the furious tumult, his 
father was totally under the dominion of the priests, 
and when a cry was raised, demanding, as their 
victim, the young and innocent Gurith, the king's 
assent was given. As for the princess, she was nc^ 
to be found. Two persons, however, who at once 
had guessed the place of her retreat, met at the door 
of her mysterious chamber. For once that door was 
scarcely closed. It opened at the gentle touch of 
Regnar, but there something arrested him. « Stop, 
stop," he whispered, holding the door firmly with 
one hand, while he thrust forth the other to pre- 
vent Temora firom advancing. « Stop but a little 
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^^lile. Let us not dktiub her yet." Temon 
obeyed. Curiofiity for a time mastered ha reBge- 
ance. She wished to hear distiiictly the wmxls 
which were pronounced in that chamber : but what 
were the words that fell upon her ear? The low, 
sweet voice of Gurith, breathing forth prayers to 
the God she worshipped ; pleading for her worst 
enemy, pmying that He, whose fiivour is life, 
would give a new spirit, and sweet peace of mind, 
and every blessing to her sister Temora! The 
voice of Gurith ceased, and Regnar altered softly. 
Temora had sunk upon the step where she had 
stood : she did not enter, though at last that cham* 
ber stood open before her; but vdth still greats 
astonishment than that with which she had listened, 
she gazed upon its inmate. Gurith had not heard 
the light step of her husband. She was kneeling, 
with both her hands covering her face. The tears 
that trickled through her fingers too well betrayed 
the anguish that had stopped her voice in prayer. 
And this, then, was the secret of the mysterious 
diamber. Gurith had trusted to no spell but that 
of innocence : her strength had been in the con- 
fession of her utter weakness to Him, with whom 
she held her high and spiritual communion, to Him 
whose strength is made perfect in the weakness 
of his children. To Him who hath borne our griefs 
and carried our sorrows, whose gracious invitation 
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is to the weary and the heavy laden, she had gone 
in every time of trial, and from the foot of His 
cross, where she ever laid the burden of her griefs, 
she had brought forth into the world that sweet 
and holy cheerfulness which passed even the un- 
derstanding of the wretched Temora. Struck to 
the heart, the sorceress slunk silently away. Some 
feelings of remorse luid seized' upon her, and now 
she would have gladly stopped the tumult. Alas ! 
she had no power to calm the storm which she had 
raised.— The frantic multitude had burst the palace 
gates. — Regnar was overpowered, and they were 
dragging their meek and innocent victim to thie 
altar of the horrid idol, when suddenly, and it 
^emed miraculously, a higher power interposed 
mnd stopped their blind fiiry. The aged monarch 
fell dead into the arms of his attendants— the ex- 
citement of the last few hours had proved too 
much for his feeble frame. Instantly, and almost 
at a venture, a single voice cried out, " Long live 
King Regnar !" There was a breathless pause — 
and then the cry was echoed by the shouts of all 
the people. Gurith, the Christian Gurith, was 
saved. 
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*( o my love is a country Ian, 

And I am bat a country laddie : 
But true love is nae gentleman. 
And sweetness is nafe||fty lady. 



Allah Cukniitouajc. 



Well, well, aunt Amabel! you and I were 
right in our wise guesses. This Mr. Seymour is 
a fine fellow, and I am heartily sorry for him. He 
has proposed for Grace; and« I think, of all the 
men she ever saw, he is the one she would have 
chosen for her husband. Yet he has been refused 
— jiot exactly by the knight — for Sir Adam could 
not find it in his heart to say no; but Gracey her- 
self, with an aching heart, but a cheerful voice, and 
a look full of kindly and noble feelings (I heard 
this from Se3nnour himself), has modestly declined 
his offer. The reason is this : Sir Adam Fairfax 
is no longer a rich man. The heartless extrava^ 
gance of his second son, and that trifling Lady 
Clarice, has been such a drain upon the coffers of 
the liberal old knight, that, I suspect, a certain sum 
of money, laid by for Grace's marriage portion, has, 
at her urgent request, been appropriated to the 
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discharge of their debts. Mr. SeTmour has little 
more than his commission in the guards ; and so 
he can do nothing but look miserable, and talk of 
hope, and entreat that he may be allowed to con- 
sider himself as the betrothed of Grace, for he de- 
clares he will never propose to any other woman. 
To this, however, Grace will not consent. " She 
will leave him perfectly free, she tells him; and 
if'*— she could not get farther than that if. Sey- 
mour understood the deep blush, and the smile 
which succeeded, as she held out her hand to him. 
They have agreed to meet one another as they did 
before this proposal was made. Mr. Se3nnour will 
not leave us for a week« It really seems as if those 
Joscelyns are doomed to disturb the happiness of 
Grace Fairfax! First the brother! then this ex> 
travagant creature. Lady Clarice ! Here is a proo( 
ye sage worldlings ! Ye fathers and mothers, who 
make such a cry out about fortune when you 
marry your children ! the burden of whose song is 
always 

«« O let him be rich ! O then 1 O then I 
O let him be rich I O thien I** 

Who think that with riches you are to acquire 
every blessing this world can bestow ! — Here is a 
proof how silly and how mistaken you are ! Are 
the eyes now fixed on these pages those of a pa- 
rent, with grown up children ? Now answer me, 

t 
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parent ! or rather answer to your own heart Have 
you married your children— your gentle, modest 
girl— your noble, ingenuous son^.to one whose 
large fortune was the chief recommendation ?>«- 
Look at the fact now ! — look at the eventful fact! 
How much happiness has followed this marriage ? 
Have you witnessed no estrangement, no hitter 
regrets, no mutual aocusatioDfly no wretchedness of 
Heart ? << Pshaw ! ** you rq>ly : ^ what silly romance 
is this?" Let me keep you to the question..^ 
Look to the fact, — Look to your common every- 
day experience, and answer. I know 'tis the puling 
cant of all silly novel writers to prate about love^ 
and all the silly sentiment which they put into the 
mouths of their silly heroes and heroines. Every 
one gifted with common sense must despise such 
folly. I am sure I do ! But the wisdom, and the 
cold worldly selfishness, which has nothing of heart 
with it to excuse its errors, is infinitely more 
despicable. 

Look at the event of the marriage of Harry 
Fairfax and Lady Clarice ! She had an immense 
fortune ; was young, pretty, good-natured. Even 
the honest-hearted knight, when he heard of his 
youngest son*8 marriage, was led to rejoice, while 
be was vexed, and, for a moment, angry, that his 
son Marmaduke had chosen a bride with no dowry. 
But what was the consequence? Lucy, poor, 
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humble, prudent, and vdthout selfishness, was a 
fortune to her husband* and, with a moderate in- 
come, they have many comforts, and more luxuries 
than they care to enjoy. 

Lady Clarice, with her fortune, brought also a 
full consciousness of her own importance, and of 
her right to spend what she had brought Her 
ideas and her habjts, like those of too many wealthy 
young ladies, went far beyond her riches. She 
could not rest with a single wish ungiatified, and 
her wishes were by no means within any reason- 
able bounds. The consequence was, that with all 
the wealth they have possessed, Harry Fairfax and 
his wife are now reduced for some years to a state 
of poverty or dependence. 



I have written at the head of this chapter Even^ 
ing the fourth ; but I might as well have said no- 
thing about the Evening, for by a sort of common 
consent, generally understood though not expressed, 
our readings were discontinued for several nights. 
Grace was alone thought of, and even Lady Ci^r- 
rice, whose story was at last finished, waited till 
we should ask her to read it. 

During this time Sir Adam and his elder son 
were often closeted together, and Mrs. Fairfax 
was sometimes admitted to their consultations. At 
length, when we were all assembled in the library 
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one niny mornings Sir Adam unlocked his escrfr- 
toire and took out a bundle of piqpers, which he 
gave into the hands of his son Mannaduke. We aU 
took our seats in silence ; for we saw, by his look 
and manner, that he was going to make some im- 
portant communication. He informed us^ that 
having consulted with his eldest son on the pro^ 
posals of marriage firom the Honourable Mr. 
Seymour to his daughter Grace Fair&z, they 
had agreed in lamenting the refusal he had xe> 
oeived, to which refusal he^ her father, had never 
given a firee consent. *^ We have had several con- 
sultations together, Mannaduke and I,** said the 
old knight, **• and we have seen our trusty Mend 
and lawyer, Mr. Dennis, on the same sulgect; 
and I must inform you, Mr. Seymour," added he^ 
with a calm and pleasant smUe, << that if you are in 
the same mind towards Gracey, you have my free 
consent to woo and to win her.** Mr. Sejrmour, of 
course, looked equally delighted and surprised, and 
had risen to approach Grace: a glance from her 
eye sent him back to his seat While her father 
was speaking, a smile played for a moment over 
her expressive features ; but it was succeeded by a 
look of the deepest thought She said nothing, 
however, and her father continued : " It is, we have 
lately discovered, in the power of Mannaduke and 
myself to settle a very considerable marriage-por- 
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tion on our dourest Grace. We have made the 
proper arrangements for so doing." 

** How ! in what manner !" said Grace, eagerly. 

^* By what is no sacrifice, but a real gratification 
to us, my dear child; but do not be so inquisitive, 
Giacey; women never comprehend law papers." 

^ Women have common sense, dear father," said 
Grace, thoughtfully. '* Do tell me what these ar- 
rangements are, which require no sacrifice, and yet 
need law papers. I b^;in to be very suspidous." 

" My dear child, you are at present under age," 
replied the knight, with a solemnity of look and 
manner intended to be stem. 

** Dear father," said Grace, << I am as old, though 
not half so steady, I allow, as my sister Lucy; and 
if I could be jealous of my Lucy, I think I might 
have reason, for she has been often admitted to the 
counsels of yourself and Marmaduke. I am sadly 
afiraid, papa, that you will find me, after all, a dis- 
obedient child, for I cannot attend to any of your 
commands about Mr. Seymour till the questions 
which I shall put to Marmaduke, not to you, my 
dear fiither (for I will not presume to question 
you), be first answered. First, then, if all the con- 
sultations concern me so nearly, why have they 
been kept so secret firom me, and why am I still 
to be kept in the dark about them ?** 

« Frankly, then,** replied Marmaduke, ** your 

I 
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Opinion was not asked, because (knowing yoa a$ 
we do) we were well aware that the only delicate 
way of making you a party to our plans was to 
arrange and decide on every step before we ac- 
quainted you with any thing.** 

« Arrange, and decide !'* repeated Grace ; << IHke 
not those words : but another answer to another 
question, if you please. How are you enabled to 
procure this marriage portion for me ? What is this 
gratification which you propose to yourselves?" 

** My father," replied Marmaduke, " intends to 
reside with us on his small estate at Woodcote in 
Sussex.** 

« And Old Court, what is to beoome of Old 
Court?" inquired Grace. 

« Oh, he will not wish to remain at Old Court; 
the establishment will be too laige when his daugh^ 
ter is married !" 

" And I am growing old, Gracey,** exclaimed 
the knight, ** and shall love to pass my time with- 
out the cares of housekeeping ; sometimes with you 
and your good husband, and sometimes with my 
dear Clarice, when she and Harry are in Old Eng- 
land." 

" But what is to become of Old Court? let me 
repeat that question till I have a clear, explicit an- 
swer. You would not shut it up ?" 

" Old Court has many admirers,** said the knight. 
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*^ Lord Riverston would fain have bought it last 
year, but then I did not think of parting with it—** 

" Parting, parting with it! did you say?" cried 
Grace, with a look of alarm, and a wild, eagei^ 
manner: "but O no," and she smiled, " Old Court 
could not be sold; it is entailed.'* 
- " My dearest child," said the knight, << you are 
not aware that, with the full and free consent of 
my heir when of age, I am enabled to cut off 
the entail ; and, to say the truth, we have gladly 
availed ourselves of this permission. Lord River*. 
Ston will take possession of Old Court at the end 
of next month. The place sells for a noble sum,^ 
I can assure you." 

Grace spoke not a single word. For a moment 
her eyes were turned on her father and her brother, 
and then fixed vacantly on the ground ; there was 
a dead silence for many minutes, except that once 
or twice Grace sighed deeply, very deeply. " Ah, 
now I understand it all !" she said, and rising up, 
she threw her arms round her father's neck, and 
Wept on his bosom like a child. « Pear, dear 
papa," she said, as she wiped away her tears, " and 
dear brother," holding out her hand to Marmaduke, 
« how kind, how generous you are ! Why am I sur- 
prised? why was I so dull and slow in comprehend*> 
ing? I might have known that it was just in som^ 
such noble manner you would act! Yes, yes] I 

i2 
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belieye you, dearest fiither! I believe you, my 
brother ! you need not assure me again, for I am 
sure you are about to do sa I believe this is 
no sacrifice to you; I believe it is a high and 
noble gratification to you both. Yon are not to 
be judged like jcommon, selfish beings. But all 
these arrangements have been made for my hap- 
piness, have they not?** 

** They have, my child,** replied the knight. 

'< And what if I put my hand here" (and she placed 
her hand over her heart) ** and assure you that if 
they are determined on, if Old Court is sold on my 
account, I shall be more wretched than I can ex- 
press. Forgive me for sa3dng so, Mr. Seymour," she 
looked at him as she spoke, << but if you could take 
me as your wife on such terms, I have been mistaken 
in your character. If you are he whom I — ^yes, I wiU 
speak the word — whom I love, you would never 
make such a poor-spirited, selfish creature your 
wife; and thus, father, you see, that if I am to 
have my portion on these terms, I must lose Mr. 
Se3nnour, at least his esteem and his love ; I would 
rather, therefore, stand where I do in my lover*s 
esteem, than be his rich and despicable wifei> 
Really, my dear &ther, we are not so very much 
to be pitied, we are not so very wretched and hap- 
less as you suppose, are we, Mr. Seymour? You 
see we can both smile. Don't look so very mourn- 
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fuly Lucy; a pretty person you to encourage them 
both in these plms oi theirs, after telling us your 
fitary of sweet Patience. There was a trial, if you 
please ; but here am I, a stout^ hearty damsel, re* 
siding at Old Court; a happy daughter, a happy 
sister and niece^ and, I do not foiget you, Mr. 
Seymour, not very wretched when I think of your 
situation at present. You see, papa," she added, 
*'^Mr. Seymoiur is smiling again. Really, we are 
not to be pitied. These are the papers, are they 
not? what a number of them." She stood beside 
her father at his escrutoire^ and took up first one 
and then another, reading the title to each as she 
did so : '** Deed for cuttang off the entoQ ;* * Let- 
ter from Lord Riyerston ;' < A letter from his 
lawyer ;* < Estimate of the value of the woods of 
Old Court ;* < Proposed marriage settlement !* and 
Oda, and this, and this, ail on t^ same subject. I 
think I shall accept this paper entitled < Proposed 
marriajg^e settlemenV on this condition, that I 
may have the other papers in my keeping. Why 
do you smile, Marmaduke ? you see I have taken 
them : my father does not object, I am sure. Wait, 
I must read this letter from Lord Rivorston. Have 
3rou answered it or no ? Give me a plain answer, 
have you answered it by return of post^ as he re* 
quests?" 
** It only came this morning," replied Sir Adam ; 
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" but Mannaduke bas written the copy of what I 
intended to send him : I dictated it this morning." 
« Oh, yes ! I see he has," said Grace, who had 
been turning over the papers. ** Here is the very 
letter, or rather copy of a letter. Kowy my dearest 
father, let me dictate, while yoti wiite. Nay, nayj 
you must consent : you must, indeed !" and, at 
she said this, she placed paper before her fiitfaer, 
and a pen in his fingers, bending her fiice so nea^ 
to his, as she stooped down, that, for a moment 
his lips just touched her cheek. ^* Oh, my dear 
sir !" she continued, << I see you cannot get fihrougfa 
business with expedition at aQ like mine. I wiH 
write the letter,** she said; and, kneeling down, a 
short but dedsive reply was soon written, in which 
Lord Riverston was informed, that Sir Adam 
Fairfax had finally determined not to part with 
Old Court " And now for your signature, papa: 
I want nothing more. - Well, then, I must really 
guide your hand. Thank you, thank you, dearest 
fiEither ! you are indeed kind. Lucy, dear Lucyf 
come and seal this letter.-— There, take the old 
Fairfax signet I will light the taper for you.** 
Smiling very archly Grace twisted up the copy of 
the letter in which Old Court had been disposed 
of; with it she lighted the tapen «* Are you look^ 
ing for the bundle of papers, Mannaduke ?** she 
said, a minute after, with a quiet smile, — " They 
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all dropt into the fire as I was lighting the taper 
for Lucy. I fear they are consumed by this time, 
red tape and alL Yes, yes !" she said, laughing, 
(f there is not a firagment unconsumed : one light 
gauzy leaf is already sailing away up the chimney. 
Thank you, Lucy^— I will direct the letter — now 
it is ready. Mr. Seymour," said Grace, and she 
resumed all her sweet and dignified gentleness, 
<' you will, I am sure, give me this little proof of 
your r^;ard ; you will accept this proof of my re- 
spect—my perfect confidence towards you^— 'tis 
but a trifling favour. Take this letter firom me^ 
and see that it is sent: I am sure you will. And 
now, my own kind papa!** she continued; ''now 
that I have burnt all those odious papers, I feel 
very like a culprit^ and know that I deserve your 
anger. Indeed, indeed, I am ready to bear your 
frowns, and every hard word, very humbly and 
meekly. Dearest papa, you look so grave,** she 
added ; and Grace herself seemed really firightened. 
" I know I have been hasty and disobedient; and 
perhaps you think I have acted with too much 
levity. What! not a word! and still that cold, 
strange look ! Speak to me, if even in trnger, only 
speak !** and, saying this, Grace, who had been ail 
the while at her £[ither*s side, sunk down on her 
bended knee, imd bowed her head meekly, as if 
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awBiting and e]q>ectiiig tome eEpteMskm of her Ik. 
tbei's diipleasure. 

^ Blesi you ! bless you, my dariiiig!'* coed tibe 
old knight. « Do you think I oould kNP te 
heart to be angry with you? Thom^htfiil I wm^ 
and absent in mind, but never for a mniai ■! lUftiji 
God bless you, my own diild-Haay orest litde 
Gracey! Why, yon are trembling mm s Mi if 
there is not a tear up<m your poor ciied^ ! Cmmi 
come ! rise up and loss me, and let me aee y«H 
smile again, and we won't talk about leannqg Old 
Court" 

« Oh ! Grace r eielaimed Lady Ghnee, who had 
hitherto sat perfectly sileBt, and apparently nn- 
moved by everything that passed, leaning her head 
on her hand, and looking down upon a book of 
old engravings, the leaves of whidb she had turned 
over and over, without, in ftct, noticing a sin^ 
print. — << Oh Grace ! if you kneel and ask pardon 
for a &ult, which is, after all, the excess of a virtue, 
I ought to humble myself in the dust.** There was 
a general start and stare of astonishment throa^^ 
out the room. «Yes," she said, lifting op her 
head, and looking round upon them all, vidiile the 
hot blood rose to her fsice and dyed it with burning 
blushes, even till her eyes wat«nd» and she could 
scarcely speak firom emotion— « Ye% severe as this 
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ftruggle i8» and agonizing to my proud, hard h^art. 
I will hide what I feel no longer. I have been 
sitting, to outward appearance, careless and suUen 
all tibia time, but I have been, in &ct^ cut as with 
a knife to ^ka very heart. Why should I mind to 
fell you this? why should I blush because your 
- eyes are all fiyed upcm me, when I know that every 
kevt has oonikinned me; for it is to me, and me 
alone, you must with justice attribute all the sorrow 
and disai^intment of Grace, and her father, and 
her noble Mr. Seymour ? It is I that have brought 
grief into this happy family ! My heartless extn^ 
vagance, my downright wicked selfishness, must 
answer for aO. How kind you aie, Grace, to come 
^d take my hand, And wluaqpteir tQ |ne that you are 
happy, and that I must leproadi mysdf no more ! 
Let me speak !-^4et me at lea^t. eonfesjs what it is 
too late to repair; and leem no longer the same 
poor, vain trifler you have thought me — nay, that 
I have bee% in ietct, till this very day. Indeed, 
indeed, I am heartily ashamed of myself at last ! 
And yet how can I promise to be much better than 
what I am? but I can promise to try; and with 
anch exam^kt as Grace and Lucy-rkind, humble 
liHcy, of whom I have been so envious and jealous, 
I may periM^ inq^ve.** 

«< Oh. tliia win never do!** exclaimed Grace; 
M even aunt Amabel is weepings and we are all 
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beginiung to be melancholj and miserable. A 
dnnning Christmas party indeed we are ! Upon 
my word ! if you do not all get oat of this mounw 
fill mood instantly— yes, instantly ! I will puU down 
all the holly and Christmas greenery, and forbid 
any more of our evening entertainments, and lock 
up every musical instrument, and be a very monm- 
fiil Lady of Misrule among you; nay, I do not 
know whether I wiU not put out all the fires^ and 
permit no candles to be lighted after curfew-time, 
and send you to tell ghost stories in the chimney 
comer, till you shiver with £right as well as with, 
cold. You look quite perplexed, aunt Amabel, 
and so do some others ; but seriously — now remem- 
ber, father! and remember, Clarice!— seriously ! I 
mean what I say seriously! (though I smile a little). 
It is my command — no ; that is not the word — my 
desire, my request, that from this moment we have 
no more of these dismal scenes— that we return 
to our usual habits, and our usual manners, all as 
cheerful as we ought to be, and all as pleasant as 
we can be." 

** And I,** said Lady Clarice, smiling through 
her tears, as Grace bent down to kiss her; << I, 
much less haughty, less selfish, and less impertU 
nent than I have been. May I go to the nursery 
with you, dear Lucy?" added Lady Clarice; " I 
wish to have some conversation with you, after we 
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have seen your children.'* How lovely, and how 
very happy, Lucy looked, as, ann in arm with Lady 
Clarice, they quitted the room together ! 

" One word more to you, father,** said Grace, 
"^ for there is still a little anxiety about your dear 
face — Mr. Seymour and I perfectly understand one 
another. We shall be very happy by-and-by, I dare 
say; and in the meantime** — and she paused-^<<we 
are very happy now.** 



I mentioned before, that, on' her second visit to 
Old Cour^ the manners of Lady Clarice had been 
changed, from a. good-natured playfulness, some- 
times affected, but never unpleasing, to a sort of 
fine-lady haughtiness and languor, which both aunt 
Amabel and I held to be infinitely disagreeable. 
She now made another change to a manner that 
sits easily and gracefully upon her. She is simply 
what nature intended her to be; warm-hearted, 
enthusiastic, and very lively. A little melancholy 
and thoughtful she will be at times ; and we, who 
know the cause, are glad to see her so, especially 
as her happiness could only spring from penitence, 
and deep thought Lady Clarice, has given bette*; 
proofs than words of her heartfelt sorrow for her 
selfish eztravaganee. Not many days after the 
confession which she made so publicly, she came' 
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to OtBce in her dreasiiig-rooiii, and presented her 
with two thousand guineas, the sum she had jost 
procured fix>m the sale of her jewels. « BaoUefl^" 
she called them, ^ which she had taken a dislike 
to, since she had learned of Grace and Lucy to 
prize what were the real ornaments of a woman.*^ 



** So we are again assembled for one of our plea- 
sant evenings !" exclaimed aunt Amabel << tleally, 
I began to fear that we were to hear no more stories. 
I dare to say, my dear Oarice !** (she had lately re- 
ceived Lady Clarice very high into favour) " I dare 
to say, your story will be vastly pretty and lively, 
for you have often a ciiarming flow of spirits ; and 
I must own that just at present I think something 
cheerful and amusing would be very pleasant. My 
dear brother !** she continued, turning to Sir Adam, 
** what are you rising for, when we are all settled 
comfortably in our places, waiting for Clarice to 
begin?" 

«* You do not perceive," replied the knight, look- 
ing round, '* that our party are not yet assembled. 
I was rising, if you must know, Amabel, because 
I feel a very cold draught of wind from that door, 
as it' is opened by first one then another, and I am 
going to take my place next Lucy, in that warm 
comer. 
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** They are all here, my dwr Clarice !** cried 
aunt Amabel impatiently ; " they are all come at 
last ; so just wait till I have picked up my scissors, 
wMch my brother, I suppose, swept off the table 
with his coat as he passed just now, and then 
begin." 

« * The Story of a Savoyard Peasant;* that is 
my title," said Lady Clarice. 

** And a very pretty title it is !" exclaimed aunt 
Amabel, who seemed to think it necessary to reply 
for the whole party. '< And now, my dear, we 
will have the 8t<Mry itself, if you please." 

THE STORY OF A SAVOYARD 
PEASANT. 

I AM but a poor villager. I am sure I don't know 
how to write my own history. All I can do is to 
tell you plainly what has happened to me during 
the last few years, for in the early part of my life 
I met with little worth mentioning. My fiither 
has lived very happily in our large comfortable cot- 
tage as long as he can remember : he has often told 
me so. Thanks be to God for it, he is very happy 
now, though old and infirm. I can see the shadow 
Qf his well-known form in the simshine without 
the door, while I am writing within. He loves to 
sit for hours on the bench, enjoying the fresh air. 

t 
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laughing loudly, and, I was sure, from the peculiar 
aound of their laughter, that they were laughing at 
me. I had not a very high idea of my own import^ 
ance, but I must say that I did not like to be laughed 
at by two giddy girls. I began to feel much aiw 
noyed, and walked fast, but they seemed to be awan 
of my feelings, and I could still distinguish the 
sounds of their provoking mirth. The rodcs echoed 
with their laughter, and the very air seemed in 
league with them, as it came blowing from the same 
direction. Very suddenly, however, their mirth 
ceased, or rather it was turned into cries and shiidcs. 
I looked round, and they instantly began to call and 
beckon me towards them. I did not hesitate to 
obey. As I drew near, the girl whom I had known 
before called out loudly, <* Eugene Bertot, nm, 
run, or we shall lose the mule !** << Eugene Bertot^*^ 
said her companion, catching my name for the first 
time, and repeating it as familiarly as if she had 
kno^vn me all her life — ** Eugene Bertot, put down 
your milk-pail, BndJlyT I put down the milk-pail, 
and sprang up with bowiding steps to the spot where 
the girls were standing. The mule was, indeed, be- 
coming very unruly, and well it might One of its 
fore feet had slipped into a crevice of the rock, 
close to the edge of the precipice, and the poor 
beast had striven in vain to extricate itself till it be- 
came terribly frightened and unmanageable* With 
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some difficulty we contrived to save it» but not b^ 
fore I had met with a stout kick on one of my 1^, 
which lamed me for some days. 

My young companions, when we began again to 
descend the mountains, perceived my lameness, and 
I must own that I was delighted to see the stranger 
come up to me with a look of real concern. " I 
am sure you are very much hurt," she said with her 
sweet voice ; ** how pale you are ! lean on me ; and 
here, Marguerite, fasten his milk-pail to the empty 
pannier. Poor fellow,*' she added, taming quite 
round to her companion, « he is really very much 
hurt*' I did not at first accept the offers of my 
fiur friends, biit they took the pail by force out of 
my hands, and seeing that my lameness increased, 
they insisted on supporting me by turns. I entered 
our cohage, leaning on the arm of Pauline^ and 
fcdlowed by Marguerite, carrying the milk-pail. 
The two girls scarcely wf^ted to speak to my mo- 
ther and sister, but kissing their hands gaily to me, 
left the cottage, arm in arm. 

That evening there was a dance in a meadow, 
bdonging to the fether of Marguerite, to which we 
were invited, and though I could not dance, I felt 
so anxious to see the charming Pauline again, that 
I accompanied my sister. They had already begun 
dancing when we arrived; so my sister sat down 
beside me under an old spreading chestnut-tree. 

K 
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I saw immediately who was the best dancer. I 
had never seen any one move with the lightness 
and ease of Pauline Cfaarmey; and though eveiy 
eye was fixed upon her, she was all careless and 
unconscious of admiration. She appeared truly 
modest and unaffected. I always observed that^ 
however wild and regardless of appearances she 
might be at other times, there was about her whde 
person and demeanour, when dancing, a quietness 
and artless propriety perfectly charming. 

When the dance was finished, Pauline, fallowed 
by her partner, came up to the spot where we were 
sitting. ** How delighted I am to see you both i" 
she said, her whole countenance brightening as she 
spoke. '' You will dance, of course,** she conti- 
nued, addressing my sister, « though yo» cannot/' 
and she nodded her head at me. << Here,'* she cried, 
looking round for the young man she had been 
dancing with, and who had retreated a few steps 
while she was speaking with us, " here is a veiy 
well behaved young man for your partner," and she 
presented the youth to my sister. Pauline took 
her place beside me, and though entreated fire- 
quently by the most pleasing and the best looking 
young men in the neighbourhood to dance with 
them, she steadily refused, and sat by me during 
the whole evening. Pauline Charmey was very 
beautiful. Her dark and laughing eyes were full 
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of expression ; her lips were as red as the heart of 
.a rose-bud, continually displaying teeth of the most 
dazzling whiteness ; her hair, of the colour of a ripe 
hazel-nut, hung with a profusion of thick glossy 
curls round her face and neck, and almost to her 
shoulders ; her figure was slight and tall, and her 
.feet and hands remarkably well shaped. Much as 
I was dazzled hy her beauty, I was more taken by 
.the spirit that gave life and fascination to so much 
beauty. The playfulness of her manner; the exr 
pressions that seemed to chase each other, like the 
clouds and sunshine of summer,t oyer her couiv 
tenance; the earnestness, the downright heartiness 
with which she sometimes spoke ; the right feeling 
which she showed so often, when persons, more 
consistently correct, doubted and wavered, and 
showed no feeling ftt all; such were the charms 
which gradually changed my admiration into the 
most devoted affection. The father of Pauline 
Charmey possessed a little farm near the village of 
Servos, at the entrance of the Valine de ChamounL 
^He and my father had known one another when 
boys, though they had seldom met since their youth, 
owing to some little dispute which a few minutes* 
conversation would have cleared up« Tliey re- 
spected each other; and some weeks after Pauline 
and I had settled that we would certainly marry, 
they met, with all their old Mendliness of feeling 

k2 
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towards each other, to discuss the affiair. Their in- 
terview was favourable to us, though we murmured 
at the decision which they made on a point, about 
which they were both entirely of one opinion, that 
Pauline and I were both very young, and must wait 
a whole year before the weddinjg should take place. 
I grew less discontented at the decision of our pa- 
rents, when I found that Pauline was permitted to 
pay long and frequent visits to her firi^d Maigue- 
hte and to my sister. At length the long winter 
was over — ^the summer came, and I went up with 
the herds into the moimtains with a very desolate 
feeling about my heart Many a time I turned 
back, and looked wistfully to the trees and fertile 
fields of the smiling Val de Montjoie. When the 
valley was quite shut out from my view, I felt much 
relieved, but still I sighed most dolefully as I passed 
along to our rude chalets; and during the many 
weeks which I remained among the mountains, I 
tended my flock with a most melancholy counte- 
nance and a very heavy heart The day after I 
came down from the mountain pastures, I hastened 
to the dwelling of my beloved Pauline. Alas, she 
was not there ! Her kind-hearted father told me 
that she had been suddenly called away the day be- 
fore to attend on a rich uncle, her godfather, who 
resided at St Maurice. I would have followed 
her immediately, but her parents persuaded me to 
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wait a short time tUl we. might hear from her, de- 
licately hinting that the presence of a stranger, in 
the house of a dying person, might be deemed ob- 
trusive. I Agreed, heartily vexed at feeling that I 
could not in common reason do otherwise; and as 
{ could not bear the^fiirm-house when my sweet 
Pauline was absent, I set off with slow, unwilling 
gt^ps on my return home. Our marnage-day was 
fi;i:ed for the second of October, and I tried to con- 
tent myself with the knowledge that my happiness 
was not very far distant Week after week, how- 
ev^» passed away, and I received no letter, not even 
a message from Pauline. At last there came a re- 
port, a sort of vague jrumour, and nobody could tell 
me how it came, that Pauline was going to be mar. 
ried to^another perspn. . Though I could not believe 
it, I was maddened at the mere mention of such an 
idea. I hastened to her friend Marguerite. She 
had also heard it, but was about to set off to the 
&rm of Pauline's father, Pauline having agreed to 
return and meet her there on that very day. We 
went together. Pauline did not return, and her 
parents then confessed that tJiey had heard some 
improbable account of her approaching marriage. 
They had heard also, they added, that her uncle 
was recovered, and had become so fond of Pauline, 
that he had publicly declared her his heiress. A 
new suitor, much favoured by the unde, had been 
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spoken of, but they could not believe tbat tbiere was 
any truth in the report, and they bad determined 
to mention nothing about it to me, till Pauline her-' 
self was present to prove its falsehood. Maigue- 
rite interrupted my conversation with Pauline's 
parents, by urging me to set off the nert day for 
St Maurice, and, till I had seen Pauline hersd^ 
not to perplex myself with such malicious and ini-' 
probable stories. We all agreed not to converse' 
any more on the subject; though I continually for-' 
got that we had done so, and gave language to the' 
thoughts and fimdes which alone occupied my 
mind. 

It was quite dark when I entered St Maurice, 
but I had no difficulty in finding the abode' of 
Pauline's rich unde. My heart died within me 
when I saw lights blazing through most of the 
windows, and heard the sounds of music and 
dancing. " Can it be possible?" I cried aloud. 
" Is Pauline really married?** — No, she was not 
married.— I entered the house; the door,' indeed, 
was partly open ; I stopped for a few moments in 
the passage leading to the room where the dancers 
were assembled. Never had Pauline looked more 
beautif uL Her own modest innocent expression 
was on her face. The other persons in the room ' 
were dressed in the modem fashion ; she was alone 
in the simple Savoyard gown, such as she had 
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always worn, with its stomacher of rose-coloured 
ribands, and her large golden cross upon her bosom; 
She looked round and smiled. My glance followed 
her smile, and I then noticed her partnJer. He was 
almost as handsome as herself. I could not speak, 
I could scarcely move, but my first impulse was to 
enter the room, and tell her to her face she was 
fiilse. I loved her too well even then to put her 
Ufshame. The hot tears gushed from my eyes, as 
with a violent struggle I turned away. The door 
leading into the garden, behind the house, was 
open ; thither I went ; and when I had rushed to 
the darkest comer of it, I flung myself down upon 
the cold earth, and wept without restraint. My 
tears softened my heart 

We met in a little room towards the garden, 
and neither of us spoke for some minutes; at last, 
Pauline raised her eyes, and said in a low, deep 
voice, <' Eugene, I am guilty; and I will not deny 
it. I am unworthy of your true affection ; but I 
am glad you are come ; I am awakened to some 
sense of my shameful conduct. Awakened, do I 
say ? I have felt it like a sting in my heart all the 
time; and, although I love another, I will from 
this moment renounce him. I solemnly promise 

this. I have once broken my word, but indeed I 

will never do it again— I am ready to set off with 
you immediately, and to return to my father's 
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boute; the vmnmge tomf be hittened— I wiD» I 
wiU — ** ere she could say more^ the had fisdlen to 
the gromid^ and when I niaed her, I thought dMU 
she had fidnted. I would have galled for aiudatanee, 
hot die opened hier eyes, and fifdntly entreated me 
to wait a UtUe while, and call no one. She sat 
down on th6 ground, alid asked, me to open the 
window. <^ Ddnt be abnned for ine T she added* 
ohsenring how wretched I was; f* I shall soon be 
wdlL I have not been used to dance before in « 
hot room. Oh no!* she said, looking' upwards^ 
and fervently clasping her hands togelher^ <*I do 
not feel enough, i do not feel as deeply as I oug^t 
to feel my in£eunous conduct ** Pauline wooktha^ 
said more, but I conjured her to go to bed, and I 
promised to hear whatever she might wish to say 
on the following morning; I, at length, piievailed 
on her to leave me. The struggle was, at the time, 
to me, as a struggle between life and death, but I 
felt, from my soul, that I ought to makeit-^Pauline 
no longer loved me — it struck me that she had 
never really loved me, and I loved her too truly to 
make her miserable. That night I wrote a short 
letter to her, in which I dissolved our engagement, 
and bound myself by a solemn vow, never to see 
her again, never to return to my family till she was 
married to the man whom she loved. 

Before daybreak I was fiur from St Maurice; 
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firom thence I had also written to my &ther, iiw 
forming him of my decision, and begging hini to 
forgive the resolution I had made not to return 
home till I should hear that Pauline was norried* 
I directed my steps towards the Valine d*Entre- 
mont^ which leads to the pass of St Bernard, and 
stopped at die little town of Liddes, resolving not 
to go very fiir from St Maurice, that I might be 
able to hear the sooner of Pauline^s marriage. I 
was strong and healthy^ ai>d accustomed to work» 
and therefore sooner enabled to hire myself as a 
herdsman to a rich farmer, ^or.many months I 
heard nothing of Pauline Charmey; but my con<» 
scieuce was light, and that was certainly ^ great 
help. How che&iiessly came on the dull, dreivry 
winter ! it brought back a gloom on my spirits. I 
had not much wprl^ to do, and my bl^ood seemed to 
stagnate within me, as I loitered about the deserted 
fields. I began to murmut in my heart at wh&t I 
thought so severe a lot, when a circumstance oc- 
curred that roused me to a very different state of 
existence. One bleak, dark morning in December, 
I set off on a message for my master to his brother, 
who resided at St Pierre. The sleet drove full 
in my fEu:e, and I heartily felt for those who were 
obliged to be abroad in such pitiless weather, with^ 
out being so well able to bear it as myself. I 
walked onward, deep in melancholy thoughts, till 
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I came to a little oratory by the wood-side. The 
storm had increased, and I, therefore, determined 
to seek a shelter there for a short time, and eat my 
break&st. As I approached the open entrance, a 
laige dog, that was lying there, rose up, wallced 
dowly towards me, and looked up in my face, and 
then returned quietly into the chapeL Wh^i I 
entered, I saw that the dog had laid himself down 
beside a female, who was kneeling with her face 
towards the rude altar. On hearing the sound of 
my steps, she looked timidly round, and then quietly 
resumed her devotions. She seemed, to me, as if 
too lost in thought to remember that she had 
kneeled down to pray. For minutes she remained 
almost motionless, her clasped hands fell before 
her, and her fiice upon her bosom. Once or twice 
she looked up, and shook her head slowly, as if in 
unconscious wretchedness ; and then again her head 
sunk down, and deep sighs stole from her bosom. 
At last the maiden rose from her knees, she went 
to the entrance of the chapel, but perceiving the 
violence of the storm, turned back, and sat down 
on the comer fisurthest from me, with the dog at 
her feet. When I turned again towurds my com- 
panion, I was struck by the ghastly paleness of her 
^e, and asked her some few questions. I wished 
to know whence she had. come, and whither she 
was going, and requested leave to bear her com- 
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pany through the storm, for the snow was now 
idling fast, and I knew that the road would be 
dangerous. She stared at me as I spoke, and 
seemed scarcely to comprehend what I said, but 
when she did comprehend me, she darted on me a 
look of mingled fear and displeasure, rose up, and 
stole away to the entrance of the oratory. Once 
again she looked round at me with a stare of horror 
upon her wasted countenance, and then rushed out 
into the storm. I saw that she was terrified, that I 
had, unknowingly, aroused her fears, and for some 
little time I remained at the spot where she had 
been, sitting. When I left the oratory, I saw her, 
followed by her dog, enter a dark wood of pines at 
some distance. 

It was about three hours after I had lost* sight 
o£ her, that I was returning by the same road. The 
storm had ceased, but the snow lay so deep upon 
the earth, that I proceeded with great difficulty.' 
A solemn and unnatural stillness reigned around, 
and one dull, unbroken mass of whitish clouds 
was spread over the whole sky. Not a breath of 
wind disturbed the old pine wood, in which the 
maiden had disappeared. I passed the little ora- 
tory, and as I passed it, I thought within myself 
of what might have befallen her. I had not pro- 
ceeded much farther when the dead stillness was' 
broken by a low and continued howL At first I 
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oould not exactly discover from whence the howl- 
ing came, but on calling out it became louden 
With some difficulty I approached the spot. Once 
or twice I sunk deep into the snow and sctfcely 
recovered myself, for every step was uncertain. 
In (me place the snow had been disturbed by 
the fidl of a body, and I perceived there a few 
drops of blood. A little farther* on were the oIk> 
jects which I sought The fidthfiil dog had dragged 
forward his mistress out of the snow, to a lit^e 
nook covered with green tuif and overshadowed 
by a ledge of rock. There lay the poor stranger, 
who had fled so fearfully from me^ to all appear- 
ance dead. The dog was stretched almost across 
her body, as if anxious to keep up some animal 
warmth within her. I lost not a moment in en- 
deavouring to restore her. I wrapped round her 
slight form my own warm cloak, and, supporting 
her head on my knees, rubbed her temples and 
hands with snow. Her head had been cut in her 
fall, but the cold had stopped the bleeding. Warmed 
by the heat of my limbs, on which her head rested, 
the wound began to bleed again, and then life gra- 
dually awoke through her frame. She revived, 
and looked up in my face. She was too weak to 
remove herself from my arms, or I think she would 
have done so; but I felt her tremble as she lay 
there, and 1 saw the tears trickle slowly from her 
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eyes. She spoke, but so feebly, that her words 
were inaudible. At last, however, with a look of 
the most touching grief, she seemed to appeal to 
me for protection, and said, " Pity me, feel for 
me." I looked up towards heaven, and declared 
that I would. She ga2sed again in my face for 
some moments, and then said, '* I believe you, and 
will trust you.** I succeeded in removing her to 
liddes, where I placed her under the care of a 
poor but hotfest widow. 

In the space of few weeks, she recovered ; but 
though she told me that she fully relied on my 
assurances, I saw that she f)elt under a restraint 
in my presence, and that she was wieasy while dei- 
pendent in any way upon me. She was scarcely 
well enough to undertake the service, when I found 
that she had hired herself as an attendant to the 
sister of the Cure of Liddes, who had visited her 
during her illness. - From that time, however, all 
went on well with Lilie. She became an altered 
creature, her peace of mind and health returned, 
and she no longer shunned me, or seemed uneasy 
in my presence as before. She loved to cUl m^ 
her friend and her brother, and often consulted me 
as such. Still she never spoke of her past Hfe, 
and as I was then unwilling to tell my own story 
to any one, I could not expect that she would gra^ 
tify my curiosity. All I cotdd learn was,^ that she 
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had suffered from the wickedness of one of my own 
sex. I became daily more attached to the gentle 
Lilie, and sometimes, when conversing with her, 
I wondered how I could have loved one so totally 
different to her as Pauline. I was waiting to hear 
of the marriage of the faithless Pauline, and bo- 
coming daily more and more convinced that hiq)- 
piness was to be found without her, when the mis- 
tress of Lilie died suddenly. The night after her 
death Lilie sent to beg tl)at I would meet her in 
the Cure's orchard. I went there, and she told me 
that she came to meet me for the last time; that 
she was to set off the morning after the funeral to 
a convent of jiuns near Soleure, to the abbess of 
which her late mistress had recommended her. 
She hoped to be able to devote herself there to a 
religious life, and to leave the world for ever. I 
heard her in silence. She thought me insensible : 
I was any thing but insensible. She spoke to ale 
in a tone of tender reproach, and put a little bo<^ 
into my hands," saying, « When lam gone, this may 
remind you of me.** It was an old copy of Thcmias 
a Kempis sur Tlmitation de J^us Christy which 
I had often found her reading. Still I did not 
speak; and Lilie took my hand with a tenderness 
which she had never shown till then. I don*t 
)edow how it was, but before we parted Lilie and 
I had agreed that she should not go to Soleure— 
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sooth to say, she had promised to fill the vacancy 
left by Pauline, of my former engagement to whom 
I informed her, for the pmpose of drawing forth 
her own sad history. She had been the only child 
of a rich peasant, a widower, whose property was 
suddenly laid waste by an inundation of the Drance. 
A young man, who had passed the chief part of 
his life as a soldier, had returned to his native vil- 
lage when Lilie was. the richest maiden there. She 
had.been betrothed to him, but when her old father 
sunk under his losses, and left her poor and un^ 
provided for, her lover had made proposals to which 
she could not listen. ^She left her native valley, and 
wandered away to St Pierre, hoping to find a friend 
in a relation who lived there. Her hopes had been 
bitterly disappointed, and when I first saw her she 
was friendless, and forsaken by all the world. 

Lilie and I were married. — I was now anxious 
to return home and present my modest biide to my 
parents ; but not having yet heard of the marriage 
of Pauline, I determined to go at once to St Mau- 
rice, and take my wife with me; and thence to 
proceed with her to Contamines. We arrived at 
St Maurice early in a beautiful summer evening, 
and I felt, as I entered the town, how much better 
the happiness was which Providence had bestowed 
xfpon me, than that which I had sought for myself, 
.when Pauline had been the object most desired on 
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earth. I felt hoiw imperfectly I had known my 
own hearty as I drew my Lilie nearer to my side. 
Pauline had commanded my love, she had not 
seemed to need my protection or guidaiioe, she had 
rather sought to lead me. The effect of her beauty 
and manners had been darling and startling. My 
Ldlie was perfectly feminine; a being not made to 
be admired firsts and loved afterwards, but to be 
loved, devotedly loved, at once. She had no idea of 
display, no thought to charm others. She seemed 
to seek only the love of her husband. 

Pauline had been married within a wedc after 
my departure ftom St Maurice. Her husband 
and she bad lived happily together {or a few months 
after their marriage, but the man was unprincipled, 
and had neglected her for the company of a woman 
as abandoned as himself. His intrigue had been 
conducted with much secrecy, but Pauline had dis- 
covered it, and her violent indignation had estranged 
him still more. She had at first shunned all so- 
ciety, and shut herself up in sullen grief; but sud- 
denly she changed her mode of conduct, and gave 
herself up to amusements in which she had no en* 
joyment She seemed the most thoughtless among 
the gay and dissipated. Rumours of her ndsoon- 
duct, which had no foundation but in her impnu 
dence, were circulated, and believed by those who 
€nvied her. Pauline laughed at them, and cared 

t 
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no^ for she felt herself innocent Her husband 
now became jealous. Pauline had done her utmost 
to make him so; but she would not discontinue 
the provocation. She answered his reproaches with 
smiles. He commanded, and she positively refased 
to obey him. 

It was just at the time i^hen the misery of thi^ 
violent couple was at its height, that Lilie and I 
entered St Maurice* The house in which Pauling 
and her husband resided was at the entrance of the 
town. As we approached it in the quiet of the 
evening, I heard the sound of voices loud in anger. 
We had advanced but a few steps, when an old 
man, with white hair, rushed from the door, and 
seeing me, cried out, << Come in^ come at once, or 
there will be murder." I obeyed the call, and my 
wife followed ine. I was in time to stop the up- 
lifted arm of the furious husband, and my Lilie 
lifted tenderly firom the ground the terrified and 
fainting wife. As soon as she found that her hus- 
band was restrained, the woman suddenly recovered 
herself, and loaded him with abuse so vile and un- 
womanly, that I shuddered as I rec(^^sed the 
voice of the once sweet-tempered Pauline Char- 
mey. The man seemed stung to madness by her 
words, and struggled so violently in my giasp, that 
he escaped and sprung forward. At that momenta 

X. 
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my Idlie, pale and trembUng, flung herself before 
him ; she cried aloud to him for pity, a^d at once 
the man was motionless. The room was noW 
crowded with persons, and LQie looked round 
timidly and fearfully for me. I was at her side, 
and rising up, she dung trembling and weeping to 
my arm. We quitted the house^ and as we went» 
she whispered—'* The husband of Pauline is ht 
who was so false and cruel to me^^ 



THE HUNTER'S SONG, 

BVRe BT OBACJB. 

Give me the naked heavens above. 

The broad bare heath below, 
A merry glance from her I love> 

My fleet hound, and my bow. 
I crave no red gold for my poucb. 

No wine-cup mantling high, 
Nor broidered vest; nor downy couch. 

On which the careworn sigh : 
With conscience clear, and stead&st mind. 
My cares I whistle to the wind. 
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If I am hungry, I can wing 

The wild bird as he flies; 
Or thirsty, yonder crystal spring 

My spafkling draught supplies. 
The deer must yield his dappled coat 

My vigorous limbs to don; 
The heron his dark plume to float 

My fearless brows upon. 
I am content— K»nst thou say more, 
With pride, and pomp, and treasured store ? 
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** What are we to do this evening T* said Grace ; 
« since the gentlemen dine out, I suppose we can 
have no story. Indeed, from what I can learn, 
no one has written for us but JVIarmaduke. We 
have but one more evening's entertainment" 

** I see no reason,*' said Mrs. Fair&x, << why we 
should not do what we can to make the evening 
pass pleasantly, though half our party are absent 
Can no one teU a story ?" 

" I cannot, I am sure,'* said Lady Clarice. 

" Why, aunt Amabel,** exclaimed Grace, holding 
up her finger, and playfully scolding her ; ** Aunt 
Amabel ! for shame ! for shame ! to sit so quietly 
there, pretending not to hear the question, and 
answering not a word, when you know that you 
have the most charming store of old tales and 
ballads at your tongue's end. I could mention, I 
will not say how many stories, that I have heard 
you tell, ever since I can remember bringing my 
little stool close to your knee, and leaning with my 
elbow on your lap, while you held us, all of us. 
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Marmaduke, Harry, and me, quite entranced with 
delighted attention.** 

'< My dear child," replied mistress Amabel, ^ I 
did not think of telling you one of my old rambling 
stories; for though they might do very well for 
children, I should fear to make you smile were I 
to tell them now." 

" Oh, no, no; do pray tell us one of your stories, 
dear aunt Amabel,*' cried Clarice ; << we are all still 
children enough to be very attentive, and very 
much pleased; besides, you are almost bound to 
teU a story, if you do not write one.** 

<< Oh, don*t talk of my writing ! any thing but 
writing, dear children: but you have heard my 
stories so often, Grace.** 

" And could hear them as often again, dear 
aunt ; besides, Lucy and Clarice have never heard 
them.** 

« Very well then, as the gentlemen are not pre- 
sent; but pray be very notable; take out your 
work, children; for I will not have you idle while 
I play the part of an old gossip to amuse you; 
and as for me, I shall manage to do many yards of 
knotting, and be as busy with my fingers as my 
tongde,'* 
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AUNT AMABEL'S STORY OF 
MONICA. 

" My lore (qiioCh yoimg Coiddia then) 
Which to xonr Grace I owe, 
ShaU he the duty of a child. 
And that is an I U ihow." 

** I Ve heard mygiandmotlier teD the story very 
often," said aunt Amabel; ^ for it hacppeaed sootf 
after she was left a widow— at least some years 
after the death of my grandfitther: and he died 
about a year before Charles the Second was Re- 
stored to the throiie. She resided all the yeaf 
round at Old Court; and, iadeed, 'tuffmc went to 
London during the reign of that profligate mon- 
arch, though many of her fiimily were much about 
court, and she herself received many intimations 
that her appearance would be hailed with pleasure 
by all the royal party. But Lady Elizabeth Fairfax 
was a person of remarkaUe modesty and discretioI^ 
and though eminently fitted by the noble character 
of her beauty and accomplishments to shine among 
the highest persons of the land, she preferred de- 
voting her youthful widowhood to the care of Jier- 
children and of her father, I should say father-in- 
law, for I speak of old Sir Harry Fairfex, who 
survived his son many long years, and resided till 
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Ms death at Old Court, widi his daughter-in-law 
and her blooming children. — Lady Elizabeth had 
not long left off her mourning when a gentleman 
and his daughter came to reside at St. Austin's; 
Now, I must first tell you where St Austin's is ; for 
the place haar been pulled down, and few persons 
can point out even the spot where the house stood. 
In the midst 'Pf an old wood, about two miles from 
this hou0e (my brother bought the land only the 
o&k&c day) is an open spade /some hundred yards in 
length and about half as broad. Thlete still vemain 
the four walls of a little chapd, ;iow- A-jcmmblisg 
ruin. Immediatelybehind.tht9chapeLxi8esatanpile 
of broken, rocks (our grey Kentish rocks), masses of 
^hich protrude in. many places through Che grassy 
carpet of the open g^ade. A rough road stffl winds 
ap through a broad deft in these lofty rocks ; and, 
after many turnings was formerly stopped by a 
stone wall, which extended from one side of the 
ravine to the other. A small gate in this wall fori^ 
merly opened into a sort of court, formed on diree 
ai its sides, by the natural and abrupt walls of tlie 
rock, and on the fourth by tiiat wall of stone-woric. 
On the left side of this court a broad fl^;ht of step9 
led to a little plain or platform, and there stood 
the house. 'Twas, in fact, nothing but a square 
stone hunting tower of older times, which had been 
kept up in tolerable repair by Lord N—- — > to 
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whom th^ place belonged, and in whicb one of his 
tenants, who farmed the land adjoining, had re- 
sided. The house bad been vacant only a few weeks 
when Mr. De Clifford came there; and as it had 

been the occasional residence of the N family, 

his coming to the old place was not deemed extras 
ordinary by the few who heard of it Lady Eliza- 
beth became acquainted with these two persons, I 
betieve, during an illness of the gentleman, when 
his daughter sent to Old Court to request ^m6 
fruit for her father. There was something about 
Miss De Clifford, or Monica, as they called her, 
which made her a fieivourite with all at Old Court 
I have no idea that her personal appearance was 
yery pleasing, nor did my grandmother describe het 
as inteflectual or clever, or of a lively imagina- 
tion ; in short, there was nothing of the heroine 
about her ; she was simply a good, obliging little 
creature, quiet and humble in her manners, and 
sincerely grateful for the slightest attention paid 
either to her father or herself. Mr. De Clifford 
was the very reverse of all this : proud, reserved, 
but at the same time the most finished gentleman, 
or, I suppose one might say fop, in his dress and 
manners; very handsome as to person and fea^ 
ture; but there was at times a glance of sub- 
tlety in his eyes, and a sensual expression about 
liis mouth, which almost unconsciously prejudiced 
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Lady Elizabeth tigainst him. Indeed, though his 
manners were so polished, and he himself ao Veil 
informed on every common topic of conversation, 
that he was able to make himself a very agreeable 
companion, he would not have been admitted to 
Old Court by its discreet mistress, had she not 
felt a sincere esteem for his daughter. It was ru- 
paoured in the neighbourhood that Monica received 
the unkindest treatment from her father : some even 
went so £Eur as to say that he had been known to 
strike her. Yet Monica had nothing of the victim 
in her appearance : the good humour, nay, I might 
almost say, the perfect, but humble happiness of 
her manner, would have led one to suppose that 
hers was the kindest of fathers. Lady Elizabeth 
told me that she had once certainly noticed wh«t 
appeared to have been the mark of a blow on hev 
shoulder. She had gone into her room when Mo« 
nica was undressing, one night that she slept at Old 
Cpurt— 4Bhe supposed that Monica must have read 
her looks, for, notwithstanding the laughing and 
Cfureless manner she instantly assumed, her fycQ 
was su^Piised with the deepest blushes when their 
eyes met, and Monica instantly threw a shawl 
furound her, 

^ Lady Elizabeth could not understand why Mr« 
Be Clifford and his daughter always declined visits 
ing any fiunily but thfit of Old Court, where the]^ 
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leldom met anj other guests besides themsetveq, 
while wianj of the neighbouring families continuidly 
entertained laige and splendid parties. Mr. D<i 
CSifford had his reasons^ as you will soon hear, for 
aeduding himself. 

^ It was in the depth of the winter, a ooldy 
Ueak mfjbt in January, just sndi another as tins 
evenings when Lady Elisabeth, her fiuiher, and the 
rest of the fiimily were sitting in this i^ery apart* 
ment Mr. Be C3iffard and his daughter were of 
the party, for my grandmother had invited them ta 
pass a few days in her hospitable mansion, deem* 
Ing St Austin's, just then, a very desolate abode 
for the young and cheerful Monica. The night 
was very cdd, as I was sayings and Ihey had drawn 
Out the immense folding-screen half across the 
foom, and taken every precaution against the cold 
draughts of wind, of which there were but too many 
tfx>ut the room ; for Old Court at that time was 
nrach in want of repairs, and by no means kept up 
in the order it now is, since my worthy brother has 
become master here. 

*^ It happened," continued aunt Amabel, ** that 
it that time it was as common a custom at Old 
Court as it seems now, for one of the party to read 
aloud for the amusement of the others. It was 
growing very near the time of retiring to rest, but 
tbiey were still deeply engaged in a volume of 
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JiAiltoii, when Sweetheart, a veiy feyourite dog of 
Sir Harry's, who had been lying asleep at his mas- 
ter's feet, suddenly pricked up his ears, and dis> 
turbed the whole party by his barking. This roused 
their attention to other sounds, and they soon per<f 
ceived, by the repeated ringing of the bell at ibe 
great gate, by the Hlamming of doors, &&, that 
some unexpected visitors had arrived. ^ I will in- 
quire into the cause of this disturbance at so late 
an hour, madam, if you will permit me ?' said Mr* 
De Clifford, rising up with kJl his usiAl welL-bred 
self-possession ; and then he quietly left the room^ 
as if about to return immediately. Thecause was 
soon discovered. Mr. De Clifford had not been 
absent more than a minute, when an officer of 
justice entered the room. He looked round him,, 
and seeing a chair vacant, immediately inquitted 
whither its occupier had fled? 

« < I did not know,* replied Lady Elizabeth, ' that 
the gentleman who has just left the room had fled 
anywhere ; but you, sir, should be better able than 
we to answer your own question, furyou must; have 
passed him in the passage.' 

<* The man rushed £rom the room, and not %. 
comer of this kige mansion was left unsearched.. 
It was never discovered how Mr. De Clifford had 
escaped. In the conitosion that prevailed througlw 
out the house, Monica was alsa soos after miss^ 
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ing. The poor girl was brought back to Old 
Court the next morning. They had found h^ 
wandering about in the neighbourhood of St» 
Austin's, with the vain hope of being able tp 
join her fJEither. She was horror-struck when told 
that her fiither was not only a spy, but one of 
the conspirators in the Titus Oates' plot, as it is 
called, which infiunous imposture was then begixiit 
ning to cause a general sensation throughout th^ 
country. The man, I believe, was a spy (and that 
was bad enough), and thoroughly unprincipled, but 
knew no more about any conspiracy than many 
others then suspected and accused. He was, ii^ 
fact, as we afterwards learned, an English gen* 
tleman by birth, of the old cavalier party ; who had 
passed the chief part of his life at the Frendi 
court, and ruining himself by profligacy and ev 
travagance, had been induced by the French go- 
vemment, at the time war was so doubtful be- 
tween the two nations, to return to his own country 
as a spy. His jGne presence and elegant manners 
were peculiarly adapted to favour his vile designs, 
and he had accordingly resided about the court for 
nearly a year unsuspected by any one, receiving from 
time to time, no one knew how, the most splendid 
suits in the Parisian fashion, and returning, by the 
same secret channel, a full and detailed accoimt of 
every proceeding in English poli|ics, or, in other 
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words, in the apartments of the Duchess of Ports-) 
mouth. We all know the absurd love of our ho- 
nest English folk for the fashions of French dress. 
Common as it now is (indeed, my dear Clarice, I 
am not speaking at you), common as it now is, 
'twas then a perfect infatuation, and not a Tain 
and painted madam at Whitehall could rest aa^ 
tisfied till she had decked herself out k la mode de 
Paris. As for the men of the time, they were just 
as bad a set of yain, effeminate coxcombs. Mr. 
De Clifford was, therefore, almost as great a £eu 
vourite with the king, and his courtiers, and his 
light wanton lacGes, as that unprincipled Count De 
Grammont, whose influence must have been very 
great, for he won the affections of one of the only 
virtuous women at court, La belle Hamilton, aS 
they called her^ a simpleton of a girl, in my opi- 
nion, to care for such a poor, prating puppet. 

« At last the real object of this Mr. De Clif- 
ford's sojourn at the court was discovered, and a 
fine disturbance it caused. He was seized when 
sitting at cards in the king's presence; but though 
f\illy awake to his danger, with a presence of mind 
(I call it impudence) quite astonishing, he boldly 
challenged the king to protect him, appealing to 
his honour and courtesy as a gentleman* The 
monarch, who had strange notions on some sub^ 
jects, and but little love fdit the character of hi» 
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people* wa» xeaUy ple^aed with thq muite e& 
fymtuff 9M would willingly haye protected: Un^ 
had not his gnce of Onnopd^ an4 one , or t^ 
other noUemeiv r^fesen^ed tli» ^sgnaeefol iift. 
policy of. such » mode, g^. conduct Clvuto the 
Second, i£ you;iierae«ib^ iKsted in just ajs- mao- 
ceuntahle a manner ,toward# the-noti^iavs Colop^ 
Bloody who BUAe the txpymfnm the Tphfot,. ..J^ 
even allowed the . ii>Mfnt . iJHinn finae hundred 
pounds a year, np ^me knew whjv T^«U, ^ffJiwas 
saying,- Pe Clifford was tdrav«ad «i«fi'ta Jia^ 
heen tried for Job life, hut the. thoughtless. <inoii# 
arch, influenced by that -French; kdy. of hia^ the 
Duchess, of Portsmoutlv who Jiad ktiflwit I>e CU^ 
lord in F^oanoe^ managed to allow hiaa.aEhoppor* 
tunity of. escaping. Lord N(> nho ««as the agent 
employed by the royal party, gave Inm pemussion 
to take up his abode for a ^ort time at St Aus- 
tin's. There he was desired to remain as sechided 
as possilde till the bSbAs had blown oxex,. and he 
might proceed to the coast without fearof discoyery* 
To St Austin's he came^ with his daughter, imd 
he gladly availed himself of the invitations he re- 
ceived to Old Court, supposing that he ran little 
risk of being discovered in the dcHnesdc and quiet 
family party there; for Lady Elizabeth heard but 
little of, and inquired still less into the passing 
affairs of the great world, and very probably D6 
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Oifford would Yme got away quietly to France^ 
had not that pretended conspiiaey set the nation 
in a fennent. Be Gliffordwas known to be a 
Papist, and some of the very persons who had 
connived at his escape as a spy were the first to 
give informadoti against him. Such were some 
c^ De Cliffcmi's adventures in England. How h# 
got off at last, as I told you before, I could ver&t 
discovert Monica Femained some we^s at Old 
Court, and became a greater favourite than ever 
with her fiiends there^ The poor girl >had nevet 
known her .mother, and her fieither had only taken 
her to live with him when' he came to. England* 
She had been brought up from her oarliest chU^ 
hood at a little miserable convent in a dose street 
orthe city of Amiens, with no companions but an 
old abbess and a few simple>minded bat illiterate 
nuns; £rOm whom -she learned to excel in many 
kinds of needlework, to make some -common lands 
of confectionary, and to niix medicines, and spread 
plasters for diose who were side among the pocv : 
she read and spoke both Englii^ and French, bat 
she had no other accomplishments. You may easily 
imagine how insipid the society of such a person 
as Monica was to her vain, talented, but heartless 
father; how he despised her when she betrayed 
her total ignorance of that world for which alone 
he lived ; when she related the dull but marvellous 
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legends with which the abbess ocsasionally regaled 
her admiring auditors, or the smart sayings of sister. 
Galiste, the wit of the convent^ at which every, 
body, /even old Babette the portress, could not 
help laughing: in short, all the dull chit-chat of 
some six or seven dull old creatures, who w^e 
always shut up in a little cloistered court, into, 
which every window of the convent looked, with, 
a narrow slip of garden behind for their recreati<Hi, 
surrounded by high walls, and containing a few 
flowers, and a few pot-herbs, and cabbages enough 
to serve the establishment for half the year. Such 
was the place that Monica described in terms of 
delight, the liveliest in her vocabulary. 

« De Clifford had not, in fact, seen his daughter 
for more than ten years, when he ordered her to 
join him in Flanders, from whence he intended t0 
pass over to England. He had left Monica a 
beautiful child. Her mother had been beautiful^ 
and he expected a creature of dazzling loveliness $ 
but beautiful children do not always grow up ac^ 
cording to their early promise. 

** He was astonished, disappointed, nay, almost 
enraged, when a little sturdy maiden, with a rounds 
happy face, entered the room where he was sitting. 
He took her at first for his daughter's attendant; 
but he soon found that no other Monique De Clif- 
ford was about to make her appearance. 
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*' He was indeed thoroughly vexed and disap- 
pointed; for he had depended on the beauty and 
fascinations of his daughter to increase his popu- 
larity at the English court He had provided, at 
some considerable expense, dresses in the newest 
Parisian fashion, and some fine jewels for her, 
tittle doubting that, with a few of his instructions, 
however unformed her manners might be, she 
would soon acquire the address and manner of 
a person of distinction. But here was a subject 
for his designs !— a little, old-feshioned, countrified 
wench, with her uncurled hair bound round her 
forehead with a black riband, and dressed accord- 
ing to the taste of her Carmelite friends. Monica 
rushed into the room, and seemed as if she wished 
to throw her anns about his n^ck and kiss him ; 
but the stare with which her father surveyed her 
made her stop and open her eyes widely, and drop 
a short curtsy, while she asked if he could tell her 
where to find her fJEither, Mr. De Gififord. 

* * My name is De Clifford, child,' he replied, and 
he coldly held out his hand, perceiving that she 
was indeed his daughter. Monica seized it and 
covered it with kisses, and, falling on her knees, 
asked his blessing, as she had been used to do with 
the old abbess. 

<< ' There, there : get up, girl,* he cried ; * 1 don't 

M 
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pnderstand you. I *m sure I wish you well, if tbat '3 
^bat you mean.* 

** Monica rose at onoe, and said to h^sel^ tbst, 
no doubt, her fiither knew what was right. She 
wondered to see what a noble-looking gentlemaii 
he was ; and having stood before him in silence for 
some minutes, in which he took no fiurther notice 
of her, but looked at her through his glassy and 
once or twice shrugged up his shoulders, as much 
as to say, < Was there eversuch a cub seen ? she 
quietly sat herself down on a low window-seat at 
the farther end of the room, threw off her laige 
bat, took out her knitting-needles^ and was soon 
hard at work, humming all the while a little vulgar 
French air, in her unconscious hiq>piness. Her 
gaiety of manner displeased Pe Clifford as mucb 
as any thing. He could make no impression on 
her feelings : he threw out hints and sarcasms, he 
tried to wound her feelings of self-love, to irritate 
her temper : she would be happy in spite of him. 
She seemed too obtuse to take his hints, she had 
no self-love that he could wound, her temper was 
not to be irritated, she only smiled, and iseemed 
more humble. He pitied her for a poor-spirited 
fooL In fiEu;t, he wished to get rid of her, and 
thought of sending her back to her little convent 
at Amiens. He determined to tell her so; but 
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while he was beginning to speak on the suliject to 

her, some little kindly feeling softened his heart, 

and he concluded by merely giving her the choice 

to go on with him to England, or to return to 

Annan. 

' "* She would do which he pleased,' she meekly 

replied, 

« ( But 'tis not for me, but for yourself to decide, 
child ! You may take your choice.* 

^ < That 's soon made,* she said, betraying a de- 
light, the feeling of which surprised, as much as 
her manner of expressing it disgusted, him. She 
jumped up, and clapped her hands, and exclaimed, 
i I shall go with you, my £ither ; | am sure of that V 

« And now, that he had determined to let her 
^o» he hired an affected French waiting-maid to 
littend on her, and sent her up to her chamber 
to be dressed in her Parisian clothes, with strict 
.orders to submit implicitly to the taste of Lisette. 

.« Mademoiselle Lisette kept the poor little 
jnaiden for hours under her hands; and Monica 
WM so good-humoured and obedient, that, notwith- 
>9tatiding her awkwardness, and the little possibility 
there was of dressing out such a face and figure to 
jlo her any credit, the pert French girl could not 
help almost loving her. 

. <* < No, no ! any thing but that,* said Monica, at 
last, as Lisette, having laced her till she could 

m2 
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scarcely breathe, and tortured lier hair into Btde^ 
tittle ringlets, and long love-locka, and, in ahart^ 
completed every tedkras mystery, waa •boot to tmt 
her cheeks from a tittle china vase whidi she took 
from the dressing-case. * If that 's rougi^ dotft 
touch me with it; I wiU not have a painted &ee 
for any one.' Lisette smiled, replaced the nag^ 
and putting a kerchief of the fineatcamiiffii^ a t r oi^ g^ 
scented with orange flowers^ into her hands^ already 
covered with gloves of the softest white kid seamed 
with gold, pronounced her toilet finished, and in* 
troduced her again to her fiither. 

« Monica did aU she could to beeome herneir 
style of dress, and she listened with profound at- 
tention to all the lectures of her fiither and her 
waiting-maid. She saw it was her fiither^ widi 
for her to become a fine lady; and as she feitit 
right to prefer his will to her own, she tried very 
hard to please him. But as there are some persons 
who are bom with a natural elegance and grace, 
and whom not the meanest attire can make odiCN 
wise, so there are, we all know, others, even of the 
highest birth, of the most gentle blood, on whom 
education, dress, and all the settings-off of art^indll 
never bestow what nature has denied. Good titd6 
Monica was one of these. Hints, lectures, lacmg, 
dressing, — nothing would effect the desired change. 
There would be a swing in her walk, a twitch as 
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she was sitting) a raising of her hand with some 
awkward gesture just at the time when her &ther 
saw that some one was observing her. She eould 
not recline in her chair languidly os even care- 
lessly with any thing like grace ; she sat stiff, and 
bolt upright^ or she crossed one knee over the 
other; and the more he lectured, and the more in- 
tently she listened and strove with herself to obey 
him, the more utterly bewildered she became. He 
tried the plan of saying nothing, of leaving her to 
herself. . He left her on the deck of the vessel in 
which they were sailing to Englaad, with a young 
officer sitting near her ;,he came back and found her 
oonyersing very quietly with. him. On resuming his 
seat the coversation turned to some subject which 
could not interest Monica, but which had so much 
attraction for him, that for a time his attention was 
turned irom every thing-elsew • A smile on the fyice 
of his companion aroused him; he followed the 
direction of the young man's eyes: Monica had 
whipped her &vourite knitting-needles out of her 
pocket (for she had contrived to carry them with 
her), and as she worked, her thoughts had wan- 
dered back to her friends at the GuTnelite convent^ 
and the little vulgar tune, which he had often heard 
and forbidden, was but too audible. De Clifford 
thought he had never seen her look so happily 
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vulgar ; but he was eyen more shocked whea hef 
ball of worsted fell, and rolled away to the othei' 
side of the vessel; and when Monica, laughing and 
tumbling, crawled and scrambled after it, uttering^ 
several little exclamations, equally expressive of 
her amusement and vexation, but fit only for the 
lips of some unmannered serving-wench. The 
young man rose up to assist her; but De difford 
sprung forward, and seizing not only the ball, but 
the hated needles, and the unfinished work, flung 
the whole concern into the sea. For a moment 
Monica was astonished ; she looked firom her fa- 
vourite knitting-needles (the last present of the 
abbess) to her fiither; but he was her fiither— that 
was quite enough. It was her duty, not only to 
do, but to love his pleasure : besides, he did not 
know — ^how should he? — ^that the knitting-needles 
were the present of her beloved abbess. She sat 
down with her usual contented countenance f nay, 
smiled with wonder and delight, as the white difls 
of the English coast now first rose upon her view. 
" From this time De Clifford gave up all inten- 
tion of ever producing Monica as his daughter to 
the fashionable and splendid circles in whidi he 
shone so conspicuously. He satisfied himself by 
shutting her up, and making a sort of drudge of 
her. He made her wash his fine and delicate laces 
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he dined at home. He employed her to copy let- 
ters, and, at last, finding that she made a capital 
servant and secretary, and required no wages, he 
began to congratulate himself on his good sense in 
taking her away from her convent At the sam^ 
time he had the satisfaction (for I fear it is a satis^ 
fiujtion to a low and sinful mind) of venting all 
his ilLhumour on one who was too humble and 
too meek to complain ; and who bore every thing 
iJmost with cheerfulness, because she always re- 
membered that he was her fisither. ^ He has much 
to engage his thoughts,* she said to herself, * and 
much, I fear, to trouble him, which, of course, he 
would not mention to me; for though he looks so 
grand and so handsome, and is dressed out in such 
courtly splendour, I, who am now tised to hid 
looks, can often see a sad weight of -melancholy 
upon his brow, and many a mark of care about 
his dear fiice; and if I, and all of us in the little 
convent^ used to bear with sister Victorine's cross 
looks and speeches, because, though she had no- 
thing to provoke her in that peaceful cloister, she 
was naturally of an unhappy temper; shall Imurmur 
when my own fsither, who has so much, I dare say, 
to put him ottt^ is pleased to jate and scold me? 
And, after all, he does not mean to be unkind to 
his poor child. I 'm very sure of that* 
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<< My dear duMiai,'* nid aunt Amabel, breakiqg 
off from her narratioiit ** you see that Has poor 
humhle maiden had disoofered aomething of the 
secret of how to be happy. Even though the hciite 
went 80 fiur as to beat her, as the Lady Kli^abeth 
was confinoed he did, she never uttered a wovd of 
complaint against him, never gave vroy to moodi* 
ness, or sullen silence, or sought to gain the pi^ 
and sympathy of others: but read her little mamiab 
and never forgot to keep herself in a state of con* 
stant watchfulness and prayer. 

« The Lady Elizabeth, who had discovered the 
good qualities of Monica, would fiun ha^e had her 
remain at Old Court; but on hearing, as Ae soon 
did, that her hxhet had arrived safely in France^ 
she could not be detained, but set off to join him 
there, which she did with little difficulty, then 
being no longer any talk of war with France, after 
all was settled by the treaty of Nimeguen. I know 
not how my grandmother learnt the sequel to this 
little history, though I think I have some recolle<v 
tion of her telling me that she received several 
letters many years after from Monica. Indeed, if 
I am not mistaken, some of the circumstances 
found their way into the public prints. Monica 
followed her fiither to Brussels, where she found 
him lodging at a small inn, and still managing 
to make the same display in public, having re^ 
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ceived a sum of money from the French govern- 
ment ; of which drcmnstance however, she at that 
time knew nothing. She met with a most un* 
welcome reception; for De Cliffprd had secretly, 
hoped that something would happen to detain her 
in England. He determined, however, to get lid 
c^ her, and though he did not actually turn her out 
of the house, he took a more effectual way with 
one who was so humhle, and possessed so little 
selfishness. With a gentleness of manner, such aa 
he had never displayed towards her before, he pre^ 
tended to confide in her, and to throw himself Upon 
her affection while he desired her to leave, him. 
< His fortunes^' he said, < were sadly chained; he 
must seek some foreign service ; perhf^s in Spain^ 
perhaps in the colonies.' Monica entr^ited per- 
mission, to accompany hinw * No, it was impos- 
sible ! he could not bear to tell her so^ but she 
would be a burden on him.* She would have said 
something more: she had sunk at his feet, and 
raised her dasped hands to implore him ; he did 
not seem to notice her emotion, but jrilenced her 
by declaring that what he advised was not only 
best in his opinion, but it was his wish-Jus mind 
was made up on the sulject < She might gi>,\he 
said, * to her favourite convent at Amiens, or tm 
any other. A French diligence would start firom 
Brussels the neast morning. He had 'secured her 
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tk place in it He was oUiged to lesve her tiia^ 
evening — he was under pressing .ei^^agementa.* 
Having said this, he put a little purse containiqg 
a few louis-d*ors into her hand» kissed her chede, 
bade her < farewell,* and left the room. — Pethaft 
he heard — ^perhaps he did not^ the deep, de^ sob 
which burst firom her bosom as he departed. Pa- 
haps they told him the next morning — perhaps 
they did not (for he was utterly careless to ask 
much about her) that she was found in a strong 
hysteric fit just where he had left her. She was^ 
however, soon calm and resigned, and departed 
the next morning, sweetly thanking the servants of 
fhe humble inn for their attentions (which had, 
alas ! been little enough) to her. 

" A few hours after the departure of his poor 
forsaken child, the heartless De Clifford, under the 
assumed title of the Comte de Bellerive, was mar« 
ried to a rich widow, not many years older than his 
Own daughter. 

f* * To my own favourite convent at Amiens, or 
to any other,* said Monica to herself, as she entered 
France. ' My dear father did not positively com- 
mand me to go back to Amiens, and therefore,^ 
she continued, looking thoughtfully at the few 
pieces of gold through the net-work of her little 
purse, * therefore, as I am so very poor, and as it 
would be very wrong to be a burden upon the good 
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abbess and the nuns, who have barely sufficient to 
live upon, therefore I wiU go at once to Paris ; I 
shall find some pious and charitable souls there, 
who will kindly receive me into their society, and 
I do not mind if I go as a servant; there can be 
no disgrace in innocent, honest poverty. She was 
received among a sisterhood, humble, patient, self" 
denying, actively industrious as herself; inspired 
with the same modest piety, the same sweet and 
overflowing charity to all their fellow creatures. 
An instinctive feeling seemed to lead her to them 
in preference to any convent where the nuns led, if 
not a useless, yet an idle kind of life. Among the 
sisterhood of the Soeurs de la Charit6, Monica was 
soon understood, and estimated at her real value ; 
and in a life devoted to the happiness of others, 
in nursing the sick, and relieving the wants of the 
indigent, and visiting the afflicted and all who had 
none to comfort them, she soon became one of the 
happiest and most cheerful of human creatures. One 
only trouble weighed upon her heart; she could 
not forget her father, though he had, in fact, so 
cruelly forgotten and deserted her; but as she 
never ceased to pray for him, and as she was daily 
more convinced, from experience, that One whom 
she loved, even better than her earthly fiither, felt 
a kind and tender pity, even for the most wretclred 
apd the most unwprthy of his creatures, she lived 
in the daily hope of seeing him again. * But even 
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if I do not see him liere on earth,* she said to her- 
self, * I will never give up the hope of meeting 
him in a for better woild.* Years and yearsy ay, 
more than twenty, passed away, and stiU Monica 
never heard even the mentson of her fiither^s name. 
At last they met— thb &ther and daughter* Mo- 
nica was requested to aeeompany one of die sister- 
hood (who had worn out her strength by her active 
pie^, and was ordered, as a last hope» to return to 
her native air) to a Htde village near MarseiUes. 
The side nun recovered, and they prepared to re- 
turn to Paris; yet before they went^ Monica and 
her compamon determined to pay a few visits of 
diarity to the wretched paupers oiiSke meig^bour* 
hood, and distribute among them all the money 
they were enabled to spare from the ei^enses of 
their journey. In one of their walks, these two 
kind and humble creatures visited that quarter 
where the galley-slaves wae at work. As they 
approached, a sort of litter passed them carried 
by two men, on which was laid the thin and wasted 
figure of an aged man, whose long white hair fell 
streaming over the side of the litter, and who ap- 
parently betrayed no signs of life, except by the 
deep hollow groans which from time to time he 
uttered. 

*' < Here,* said Monica to her companion, * here 
is a proper object for our attention; let us, my 
good sister, turn back, and go along with these 
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peojfie; we are used to these scenes, and may 
afford some little relief to that poor groaning crea- 
ture.* 

** Arm in arm, the holy sisters^tumed their steps 

« 

and went along with the little mournful proces- 
sion, and as they went^ the blessings of the people 
accompanied them ; for the very dress of the Scsurs 
de la Charity was then lovely in the eyes of the 
French people ; and wdl it might be, for there was 
scarcely a poor fiumly in Paris to which those 
kind and pious creatures had not rendered some 
fiweet and tender mercy*. 

** < And who,* said Monica (for her sister was 
etUl in too delicate a state to speak much at a 
time), * who is the poor man they are carrying so 
carefully?* 

<< < He is a galley-sbye, good mother,* was the 
reply she received; <an old galley-slave, who has 
been, they say, a sad wicked one in his time, and 
has been branded in several places, for he escaped 
onice. Poor creature ! there never was a greats 
change than in that man. Thanks to the goodness 
of an English monk in the Franciscan monastery 

.• Even in the frantic xdgn of the Fzeach revolutioDv 
when the very name of religion was proscribed, tliose who 
were, in fact, the living personifications of christian charity* 
the Scean de to Charity, were respected and reverenced, 
^en hy the most bfiunous, whererer they appeared^ 
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luurd by \ He found out that the poor wretch was 
Urom his own country; and so down he came every 
day, and would sit in the hot sun, close by the jpoor 
creature, while he was at his worl^ Many a time 
have I seen him : and reason he would, and make 
things very plain, and entreat so kindly and sweetly^ 
that at last, after many weeks (for the poor jslave 
would pay no attention at first, but wou^iaTe, and 
swear, and fly into the moat fiolent passions, and 
bid the good maok begone); at last the poor un- 
bappy creative listened to him, and became, daif 
after day, more broken-hearted, and humble^ and 
very grateful for the patience and love of the holy 
man : and now, that he is, to all appearance^ dying 
j(for he has just sunk down, quite worn out by his 
age, and by his heavy labours) I think he will die 
happy, and with the blessing of our gracious Lord 
upon his grey head.* 

« < Lean on me, my poor fiiend,' said Monica, as 
she kneeled down beside the hard pallet on which 
the old man had been laid ; * lean on my shouldei^ 
for I can see that your poor weak arm can scarcely 
si:q}port your head, as you raise yourself to speak 
to us. Lean on me, and compose yourself for I 
have sent a good woman to ask your fiiend, Father 
'Pierre, to come to you. It will comfort you, wilL 
it not ? to have him with you at your last hour.' 

" The old man replied very mildly, and then lay 
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without moving or speaking, till the monk arrived. 
Afterwards every one left the cell but the two 
holy sisters, and the monk administered the last 
offices of his religion to the dying man, who all 
the while rested his head upon the bosom of sister 
Monica. At last, when all was finished, and the 
monk had inquired if he had any commission to 
intrust him with, the aged man said, in a fiiint, 
deep voice, * Only that one last favour !— should 
you ever hear of my daughter— any only child, of 
whom I have so often spoken to you, tell her, that 
he who forsook her— he who broke so many of the 
laws both of God and man, died at last^ as a brand 
snatched from the burning, a self-convicted, hum- 
bled, repentant sinner, vtdth no hope but in Him, 
who came not to call the righteous, but sinners to 
repentance, who has assured the sinner, with such 
tender love, that though his sins be as scarlet, they 
shall be made white as snow. Tell her nothing more,' 
he added ; * nothing of my life since I forsook heri... 
'twould break the heart of my poor Monica. Alas ! 
alas 1 1 may be sending a message to one long since 
in the grave !— my unkindness may have killed my 
humble child ! You tell me, good father ! that the 
nuns at Amiens, to whom you wrote, have never 
heard of her. But it is only just that I, who have 
been such an unnatural father in my lifetime, should 
be denied this comfort at my death !' 
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«< My good Mend,' said the gentle nun, who 
•ttpported his head, in a voioe fiiltering so that she 
conld Bcaincdj erpteas herself, but sweet and soodi> 
ing, as woman's only can be, < I am glad that the 
proridenoe of Gk>d has brought me hither. Iknow 
your daughter. I I "Ha a comfort she will 
Uess Gk>d for while she lives,' cried Moniea, losh^ 
at once all her self-possession, quite unable to speak 
any longer widi so cahn a y<Ace, and giving wi^ to 
a burst of weeping:— <'Tis my comfort, my joy!* 
the said, tenderly bending over him, ' thus to eaj^ 
port your dying head, my father, <m the bosom of 
your Monica— your own child, who is come to love 
and to bless you !' 

^ I don't know how it is," said aunt Anuibel, 
putting her handerchief to her eyes,^' but whenever 
I come to this part of the story, I cannot get on ; 
and it was just the same with my grandmother, who 
had known poor Monica ; she never could refnm 
from weeping when she related the account of her 
father's death, with his head upon her bosom. And 
as for the rest of the story, about De Clifford's 
funeral, and Monica's return to Paris, and her 
living there till she was nearly a hundred years old, 
with all her faculties about her, I cannot tell you 
any more — not a word more, Gracey, just at pre- 
sent ; so dont ask me." 
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" Away, and mock the time with fairest show : 
False face must hide what the false heart doth know.*' 

^^^^^^^^ Macbeth, 

This story is told by Mannaduke Fairfax. 

SUCCESSFUL AMBITION. 

*' And now all had been well,** said Aymer Bald- 
wyn, << since Heaven hatb called away my brother 
John; all had been well, but for this luckless mar- 
riage." 

« Still speaking on this marriage ! I hoped thou 
hadst forgotten it," said his wife, ^ or been wearied 
with lamenting it to thyself." Aymer started as 
his wife spake thus : she had sat so quietly, bend- 
ing over her book, that he had become unconscious 
of her presence. *' Alas ! there is but one left to 
remind us of it now," she continued ; << but one 
poor, sickly child ! and this," (pointing as she spoke 
to a long black coffin, which stood on its trestles at 
the further end of the room). << How well your 
brother loved that wayward boy ! Poor Valentine 
will miss his father's love." 

** He will, indeed," said Aymer; i^d stopping 
before the coffin, he laid one hand upon it, while 
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with the other he brushed away the tears which 
had gathered in his eyes. ^ You mistake me, love," 
he said to his wife, in a soft and mournful voice; 
** I meant to say this : Had he, whose corpse h'es 
within this coffin, never seen that bold and evil- 
spirited woman — had he not in his age degraded 
himself by marrying her, we might not have seen 
him hang his head at her misconduct I veiily.be- 
lieve her mckedness and her base desertion of him 
broke his heart ; for he doted on her, trusted her 
implicitly, and was the last to believe in his own 
dishonour and her guilt** 

On that day the body of John Baldwyn was 
buried, and on the return of his relations firom the 
funeral, die will was read in form. John Baldwyn 
had left the whole of his fortune to his son Valen- 
tine, with the exception of five hundred pounds 
to his niece Lavinia, the daughter of Aymer and 
Constance Baldwyn. There was a clause in his 
will to this intent, that he forbade his son, at the 
peril of wilful disobedience to a father's last com- 
mands, to move from the plain but gentle sphere 
of life in which he left him ; and, inasmuch as the 
family of Baldwyn was of noble origin, and it was 
well known to many that they might put in a just 
claim to the lapsed peerage of their house, he 
charged his son, as he dreaded his father's curse on 
such proceedings, not to seek his restoration to the 
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title of Ravensboume. Now John Baldwyn had, 
he thought, good reasons for this peremptory comi- 
mand. He had been a stanch loyalist^ and in his 
younger days had suffered deeply, in many ways, 
firom his adherence to the royal family ; so that at 
his father's death he dropped the title he was bom 
to, and, collecting the remnant of his fortune, he 
retired to the city of Norwich, where, entering into 
trade as a goldsmith, he lived unnoted and un- 
harmed. The property he had amassed in a short 
time (for every thing went well with him) was very 
great; and having acquired a penurious habit of 
thinking and acting, it had seemed probable that 
the whole of it would descend to his heir. This 
heir had been his brother Aymer. 

Aymer Baldwyn had married, when almost a 
boy, a lovely but portionless maiden, the daughter 
of a noble house ; and had offended his brother by 
his marriage. Having been always of an extra- 
vagant turn, his small fortune was soon expended, 
and he was at last so reduced that he was obliged to 
i^ply to his brother for relief. He became the fore- 
man, and afterwards the successor, of his brother 
John, who upon his marriage retired from business. 
When Charles the Second returned to England, 
and ascended for the first time his fisither's throne, 
amid the eager, and tumultuous rejoicings of his 
people, John Baldwyn went up to London to offer 

v2 
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his duty and congratulations to bis sovereign, and 
probably to daim tbe title of bis ancestors for bit 
son. But he was soon sickened and disgusted witb 
tbe despicable firivolity and tbe infamous profligacy 
of tbe court His wife was too beautiful not to 
attract the loose desires of some of the witlings 
there, and too vain and unprincipled to resist their 
solicitations. Her husband soon discovered his 
dishonour ; for she openly left him and her child 
for her paramour. He returned an altered and 
broken-bearted man to Norwich, resolved never to 
see either the court or his wife again. 

There was so great a difference in many points 
between John Baldwyn and his brother Aymer, 
that had they not been brothers, they might never 
have been friends. Aymer was proud, ambitious, 
and crafty ; but more ambitious than proud, and 
more crafty than ambitious. He had, therefore, 
managed, with considerable skill, to appear to his 
brother humble and contertl^d with a station which 
from his soul he despised; for he had always 
nourished a hope that he should be able, at some 
future time, to assume that importance in the eyes 
of the world, which a goldsmith's foreman could 
not command. The birth of Valentine came like 
a cutting blight upon his hopes and his schemes, 
but they were too deeply rooted in a vain and sin- 
ful heart to be destroyed. He was left executor 
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to his brother's will, and sole guardian to his ne- 
phew; and, but for the clause abovementioned in 
the will, he might, by putting in the claims of his. 
nephew to the family title, have gratified his own 
ambition in some degree. But no, that path was 
forbidden : what was he then to do? He knew not,, 
he asked not — ^but the subject was the daily food 
of his thoughts, and his longings. Ere he knew 
his danger, the tempter had held many a secret 
communing with his heart We know what hU 
offers are — " All these will I give thee.** We 
know, alas, what the enemy of man never forgets, 
— ^his conditions ; *< If thou wilt fiOl down and 
worship me — ** 

Aymer had naturally a kind disposition ; he was 
never harsh to Valentine, though the boy was in- 
solent, fretful, and certainly ungrateful to him. He 
watched over the health of his nephew; nay, ima- 
gined that he felt anxious about his recovery. He 
was ready to grant him many an indulgence which 
his more judicious wife disapproved. In fact he 
had no bad intentions against the boy, but he was 
not fortified by one right or decided principle to- 
wards him. He knew not what circumstances 
might make him. How unconsciously, yet how 
willingly he might yield to them. 

His own daughter seemed bom to grace a high 
station. She manifested, at an early age, a dis-> 
position firanky noble, tuid courteous in no common 
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degree. Sbe was one of iiature*s own sweet gen- 
tlewomen. Her household movements, if I may 
80 speak, had a simple and sylph-like grace about 
them ; her very beauty (and she was wondrously 
beautiful), a refined and distinguished character. 
Alas, even this lovely and gifted creative was a 
snare to her weak, ambitious &ther. He could 
not bear to think that she, who seemed so pecup 
liarly suited to add new grace and lustre to his 
noble race, should become the unknown wife <^ 
some Norwich tradesman. But Aymer was turned 
from his dangerous and idle dreams by the sud- 
denly increasing debility of his young nephew. 
After consulting many medical men, it was at last 
determined that Valentine should accompany his 
aunt and uncle to Bristol to drink the wat^rd; and 
to be placed there under the care of a celebrated 
physician. As the absence of Mr. Baldwyn and 
his wife from home was to be as short as possible, 
Lavinia was left at Norwich under the care of an 
old and trusty servant. 

For the first few days of their journey the tra- 
vellers met with no impediment Valentine was 
in high spirits, and deUgbted with every thing he 
saw. One evening twilight drew on unheeded as 
they entered a thick wood near Maidenhead; the 
trees on either side of the road interlaced their 
branches overhead, and added to the dusky gloom. 
Mrs. Baldwyn became uneasy, and expressed some 
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fears that the lateness of the hour might be injurious 
to the health of Valentine, and her husband turned 
round to speak with their servant who had accom- 
panied them on horseback. He desired the man 
to ride forward and prepare for their reception at 
the inn, where they were to halt for the nighty 
The servant was scarcely out of sight when three 
men rushed from a thicket by the road-side, and 
surrounded the carriage. The driver made but 
little resistance^ and in a moment the doors were 
forced open, and their property Was demanded in a 
peremptory voice. It v^as refused by Mr. Baldwyn. 
A scuffle instantly ensued, during which several 
fire-arms were discharged, and Mr. Baldwyn and 
Valentine, still struggling with the robbers, sprung 
from the carriage. Mrs. Baldwyn was dragged 
out, and received a violent blow on the head from 
her fall. She knew not how long she lay sense- 
less on the ground, when she opened her eyes : as 
«he lay she saw that two persons only were pre- 
sent Her blood froze with horror at the scene 
she witnessed: one figure was bending ovet the 
other, and she heard the faiiit tones of Valentine's 
voice; he seemed'.exhausted, but spoke tenderly, 
** Is it you, uncle? and you are safe? How kind 
to think of me !** In a moment the tone waa 
changed to a shriek of terror : << Ah ! what have 
you done ? cruel ! cruel !— I am dying— ^yin^p-i." 
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The words were followed by repeated moans. She 
caught the gleam of a naked weapon in her hud- 
band's grasp ; he plmiged it again into the body of 
his nephew ; she saw nothing, knew nothing more. 

Mrs. Baldwyn was roused to consciousness by 
finding herself lifted firom the ground by her hus- 
band and several strangers: they were about to 
place her in the carriage — '* Where am I ? what 
has happened ?" were her first words. « Where is 
Valentine ?** she cried with a louder voice, as the 
recollection of what she had witnessed rushed intQ 
her mind. She looked for an answer to those 
around her: a frown was on her husband's brow; 
but at her repeated question, he replied in a smooth 
voice, '< Our poor nephew is no more ! he has lost 
his life in this horrid attack.** 

A coroner's inquest was held upon the body of 
Valentine, and the verdict returned was, a charge 
of wilful murder against some person or persons 
unknown; not even the slightest suspicion fell 
upon the real murderer. Indeed Aymer himself 
had been wounded ; it was said by some, severely. 
The robbers were pursued in all directions, but all 
search for them proved vain. The mangled corpse 
was buried at Maidenhead, and a few days after 
the funeral Mr. Baldwyn and his wife proceeded 
slowly on their return home. Mrs. Baldwyn took 
advantage of the severe blow she had received on 
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her head, and begged that she might be excused 
speaking. Indeed, for some days Aymer appeared 
little disposed to speak on any subject ; but as they 
drew nearer Norwich, to the astonishment and 
horror of his wife, he began to speak with ill-con- 
cealed satisfaction of his plans for the future ; and 
when they reached home she perceived a look, too 
like a smile of triumph, pass over her husband's 
face, when he first beheld their own beautiful and 
healthy child. 

It was some time before Constance was decided 
how to act in her difficult and wretched situation ; 
but at last she thought she saw before her the 
path in which her duty lay; then humbly, but will- 
ingly she set forth to tread that holy path. Yet 
what were the feelings of the wife, the woman, I 
should say, the pure, tender, timid woman : one of a 
peculiarly pure and delicate frame of mind; one who 
was wont to tremble at the bare mention of a tale of 
blood, to be obliged to live the constant companion 
of a murderer — of one whose hand she had herself 
seen raised above his helpless and expiring victim. — 
At all seasons, in all places, to be the nearest of all 
human beings to him — to lie beside him in a silent 
diamber all through the dark and dismal night— to 
hear, in her sleepless agony, his groans and mut* 
tered, unconnected words (words which she under- 
stood but too well) — to witness his isudden starts 
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wad to be grasped oonvulsiyely during his broken 
dreams by the very hands which, for a long, long 
time, she shuddered even to look upon* All this^ 
and more than this (for who that had not felt such 
pangs could describe them), was she forced to 
sustain : and though some natural feelings revolted 
at the trial, all this no power on earth could have 
persuaded her to shun. It has been tnily said, that 
one great crime in a person whom we love has less 
power to estrange the heart than a continued sue 
Session of little slights and unkindnesses ; and un- 
conscious as she was of this theory, 'the devoted 
wife yet felt its truth. Her guilty and wretched 
husband had been ever kind, gentle, and attentive 
to her ; and, in aU her abhorrence for his crimes, 
her deep, fond, woman's love knew no change; 
nay, when years had past away, and he had gra- 
dually recovered much of his lost composure^ and 
when time had taken away the greenness of her 
own heart's wound, she often wept with pious 
sorrow to observe the torpid slumbering of the 
conscience, which had so tortured him at first, and 
she half wished even that her own nights of horror 
might return, so that he might be awakened to a 
ocmviction of his real state, to repentance, to prayer, 
to forgiveness. 

Not many months after the death of his nephew, 
Aymer de Balwyn (for he took his real name again) 
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gave up the business of a goldsmith, and leaving 
Norwich proceeded with his wife and daughter to 
London. He had soon many interviews with those 
in favour at court, and even with the king himself. 
The fruit of those secret interviews was soon made 
public, when the Earl and Countess of Ravens- 
bourne, with their daughter the lovely Lady La- 
vinia de Balwyn, appeared at Whitehall. 

And now that Aymer had attained what he 
most ardently longed for, was he happy ? A theorist 
might answer " No; he could not be happy;" 
but theorists are apt to make mistakes. Was he 
happy ? He certainly was not unhappy ; and if the 
world are right in giving the name of happiness to 
their usual enjoyments, A3rmer was happy. With 
a^ levity perfectly natural to the human character, 
be could now snatch away his thoughts from all 
the troublesome whispers of memory and con- 
science, and occupy his whole heart with worldly 
affairs, and their grave or trifling vanities. His 
fine fiEu;e and well-shaped figure were set off by all 
the accompaniments of his conscious superiority 
in rank — by a natural dignity of demeanour and 
graciousness of manner, which had not been so well 
suited to the foreman of a Norwich goldsmith— 
by a noble but splendid simplicity of dress. In 
short, nothing seemed wanting to render him 
popular with allwho knew him. His hospitality 
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drew crowds to his mansioiiy where entertainments 
of princely magnificence made that hospitality 
doubly charming. Then he possessed that deli- 
cate species of hmnour which, if not as excellent 
is often ten times more agreeable than wit. Above 
all, every look, and word, and action was reined in, 
and guided, and managed with that fine and ez- 
quisife tact which so few possess either by nature 
orJl>y practice. 

« But there is the first and fidrest attraction I 
possess," said Lord Ravensboume to himself as 
ha threw a glad and rapid glance down the long 
and brilliantly lighted apartments, at the fiurther 
end of which he was standing. ** There is the 
loadstar which draws hither even the homage of 
rojralty.** His fond admiring gaze rested upon her 
who approached, upon his young and lovely daugh- 
ter. How well her costly attire became her. In 
what rich folds the soft and snow-white satin fell 
around her slender form. With what a pure and 
gleaming lustre shone the orient pearls upon her 
arms and bosom. How lightly, and yet in what a 
careless and clustering profusion, the dark tendrils 
of her hair clung, as it were, lovingly, round the 
white brow and damask cheeks of the smiling and 
artless girL 

" Father," she said, ** dear father, are you there ?" 
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and she sprung forward so fleetly that a little co- 
ronal of musk roses which had been placed on one 
side of her head fell to the ground. Her delighted 
father was fastening the flowers in her silken hair 
when Charles and the court were announced. 

At the present day, when we look back upon the 
abandoned court of Charles the Second, we lock 
with an undazzled gaze. The pageant has passed 
away-^ts ro3^ty and rank, with all the glory of 
their earthly splendour— its galaxy of exquisite 
beauty— all are in their grave ! And we turn away 
from the pages of Grammont, disgusted with our- 
selves, that even a style so inimitable should have 
detained the eye amid such a display of heart- 
sickening and contemptible profligacy. We forget 
with what a diflerent effect the enchantment most 
have worked upon those who lived when all that 
profligacy wore its most alluring aspect; when the 
monarch himself held out the golden sceptre of hifi 
fiivour to lewd and unblushing prostitutes; when 
lords and high-bom dames proved false to all the 
virtues of their chivalry; and the worst examples 
of impiety, and adultery, and lasciviousness were 
to be found among the highest in station round the 
glorious, I may almost say, the sacred, throne of 
Britain. 

But the countess ! — the pure, high-minded Con- 
stance ! — did she countenance, did she receive the 
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winton beauties of the comt ? How coald she do 
otherwise, situated as she was? (at least so she 
said to herself.) Her own queen could not forbid 
diom her presence: her husband would hear no 
lemonstrBnce on the subject. She had almost de- 
termined to brave his anger, when the thought that 
her daughter woidd then appear without the pro- 
tection of her own mother drew her forth, with 
her aching heart, and her pale face, and her &int 
unreal smiles, into the midst of the thoughtless and 
licentious throng. She saw with horror her young 
and pure-minded daughter exposed to the insidious 
flatteries of royal and noble debauchees, and the 
conversation of bold, bad women : and she felt, 
with truth, that such an atmosphere of folly and 
sin might work with a slow but certain power, till 
its corruption had sunk into the heart of her re- 
sistless child, and corrupted all its issues. 

Deeply and imceasingly she felt her wretched- 
ness — her need of >visdom, of guidance, of support; 
and she did what every wife and every mother 
should do — she prayed deeply and unceasingly to 
the only friend whose ear was open to her faintest 
sighs, to whom alone she could tell out all her 
sorrows, and, above all, confide the grief which had 
well nigh broken her heart And what was the 
purport of her prayer ? — That of a true and heroic 
spirit. Timid and feeble as she was in herself. 
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that, however heavy her own sufferings might be 
in this present world, she might see her daughter 
preserved from sin, her husband Ivought to re- 
pentance. Steadily and resolutely she put away 
from herself every temptation to indulge in the 
fair, calm season of prosperity, and the apparent 
security of happiness. She looked forward un* 
shrinkingly to the future, and strove to be prepared 
for the misery, which she knew mu^t come at last, 
however unheeded or undreaded then. When she 
looked upon the smiling faces of her thoughtless 
child, and of her guilty husband, the thought came 
over her, with insupportable agony, that she might 
never see their faces in eternal rest. She marked 
how gaily and how confidently they ventured almost 
to the vortex of licentious dissipation, and she only 
prayed the longer, the more fervently, for them, 
fearing lest they had forgotten or neglected to 
watch and to pray for themselves. 

Among the few unforsaken habits of those days 
when Lavinia was the happy daughter of a Norwich 
tradesman, she had occasionally continued to go forth 
at an early hour on some errand of charity, among 
the houses of the poor and afflicted. One morning, 
having fatigued herself with paying an uniisual num- 
ber of visits to her poor neighbours, she was hurrying 
past a door which she had frequently entered. The 
mistress of the hovel, an aged widow, saw her pass, 
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bad^edoordoeedonbim, wben die woman called 
akHid. and vid& a Toke almost fiandc, for some one 
to come and sit br ber dying bed and comfort ber. 
** I win come,* said tbe kind-bearted giri, witb a 
Toice of sootbing tenderness; and in a moment 
sbe was sitting br the bed-side, and the wretched 
woman bad seized her hand in her burning grasp, 
while she burst out into louder and more passionate 
exdamadons of despair. 

<* What soft hand is this?" she said at last, **sad 
who are you ? I cannot see your face, for my eyes 
were too weak to bear the light, and they daricened 
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the casement for me; — ^but who are you? Your 
voice has a sweet sound to my ear, like one I have 
heard before. I cannot tell where at present; for 
my head is all confused." 

** Ask not who I am ; care not to know :" re- 
plied the gentle girl; "but believe" — and more ten- 
derly she pressed the burning hand that clasped her 
own — « believe that I am a friend ! that I feel for 
your deplorable condition, and will gladly bring 
yqu every comfort in my power !" 

** Nay, but I will know who you are," cried the 
woman, with a wild shriek, suddenly and roughly 
disengaging her hand; *' don*t torment me thus : 
I want none of your relief — I will have no comfort 
from you, till I see your face. Ho ! mistress !'* she 
called loudly to the old widow, " throw back your 
curtains here, or I will rise and do so myself. I 
must look upon the face of this young creature." 

•* No, no, you need not undraw the curtains,** 
said Lavinia, very mildly; " there needed not all 
this violence. I am not so very anxious to conceal 
my name ; I am liavinia de Balwyn, daughter to 
the Earl of Ravensboume. Do you know me ?** 

« Know you!" cried the woman, in a deep sullen 
voice ; " know you ! ay, that I do ! and but too 
well ! and I never wish to see your face again ! 
I hate you ! Leave me to die as I am ! — only do, 
do leave me !'* 

o 
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LAvinia, Beemginto whalastBte tlie poor wretch 
had worked herself» rose up instantly, and quitted 
the room. ^ I can do nothing for tins poor woman, 
whose conduct is indeed foil of mysterj to me^** 
she remarked to the old widow : " I cannotaccoimt 
for her dislike and hatred to me ; l)ut she is in an 
awful state ; and since I cannot pray with her, I« 
may pray for her. Do you go to her; she mifjr 
soon hecome more reasonable. I will remain here,, 
and in a little while you can come and tell me 
what I shall send yon fot h^r." ' 

The poor widow declined going to the sick 
woman: but, leaving Lavinia in the outer room, 
she said that she would take advantage of her stay, 
to go and ask a neighbour to come and keep hex 
company in her attendance on her hapless gfuest. 
MHien Lavinia was left alone, trembling, she could 
not resist praying for the soul of the woman, who 
had so rudely and wantonly reviled her ; but soon 
she was surprised to hear the sound of weeping, 
and a voice of humble, but passionate earnestness, 
entreating her forgiveness. She found the wretched 
woman an altered creature. Exhausted, she fell 
back upon her pillow, as Lavinia entered, but she 
strove to raise herself again, and besought her 
to stay and hear her ; for she had much to say to 
her. " I lay," she said, " peeping through the half 
open door at you — I saw you kneeling, and a look 
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upon your face, so like my own, lost, murdered 
child, that all my wicked hatred passed away. It- 
was just so, just with your sweet innocent look, 
that he us6d. to kneel beside me, when I was a 
iiappy mother. Oh ! is it possible that I have ever 
beai, what I then was } and can be, what I now 
am ! Do not go," she said, after a long pause ; " I 
am the mother of your cousin, Valentine Balwjni, 
that poor child whom they found murdered in the 
wood near Maidenhead; but why do I speak of 
m3rself ? — ^it is of you that I would speak : I may 
he&iend you, wretch as I am ! The Lord ***■ has 
paid particular attentions to you ! Nay, do answer 
me ! pray, answer me ! I may seem impatient, but 
I am in earnest with you ! God knows, I have 
now your liappiness at heart !" 

" I Iiave received attentions from Lord ***." 

** You do not love him — you will never marry 
him ; and this you hate told him ?" 

" I have," replied Lavinia. 

** And yet you have laughed with him, and 
allowed him a Ucence which might have misled a 
better man !" 

Lavinia felt the hot blood mount to her temples, 
— she hesitated; but, at length, in a low and fal- 
tering voice, replied, " What you say is all true — 
perfectly true !" 

o2 
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** And this eveniDg the king gives a splendid 
entertainment in honour of yourself^** 

« He does!" 

'* Well, then, this evening has been fixed upon 
to decide your &te. A plan is laid to carry you 
off as you are returning from Whitehall, You 
know the story of Lord Rochester and bis pow, 
injured bride; such maybe your story, for Lord 
***• will stop at nothing till he has forced you 
to become his wife, and has thus secured the 
wealth of a rich and titled heiress. Would you 
know how I heard this ? I will confess I heard it 
from a low fellow, a lacquey, one of those to be 
employed in the plot this evening. The man is in 
the confidence of his lord; and last night, at the 
playhouse, he told me all was decided on. I have 
long known him, and have been for weeks no 
stranger to the intentions of his master; but I 
hated you and yours, for your father always op- 
posed my marriage with his brother, and I rejoiced 
in any scheme which might lead to the ruin of 
his best and dearest hopes." Lavinia was deeply 
shocked ; she sat down beside the bed, and, turn- 
ing away her face, wept bitterly. " Ah, my poor, 
young lady !" said the sick woman, gently drawing 
away the curtain which concealed Lavinia from her 
view ; " hear me say a few more words. I am a 
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vile, hardened creature now, but still a woman^ 
and was once as young and Innocent as you are 
now. Are you not doing just as I did? are yoii 
not trifling, and playing with danger? are you 
not gay, and thoughtless, and self-confident ?—' 
Women as noble and beautiful as yourself have 
met with even a more fearful fall than mine — ^have 
been, if it were possible, even more miserable! 
more utterly lost!" Here, with a deep, heart- 
broken sigh, the poor woman seemed to fall into 
a sad depth of thoughtfulness, and after staring 
almost vacantly upon Lavinia for some seconds, 
she seemed even to forget of what she was speak- 
ing, and sunk quietly back upon her pillow. 

I never heard how the Lady Lavinia escaped 
from the plot which had been laid to carry her off, 
when returning from the palace; but I believe that 
circumstances were brought to light which plainly 
proved the usefulness of the warning she had re^ 
ceived. I well know, that from the day when 
she conversed with the dying mother of her cousin 
Valentine, she was ever distinguished by a dis- 
creetness, which might almost have been termed 
singular in the licentious court of Charles, and 
among the many females there of dazzling beauty, 
but (with a few swee^ and rare exceptions) of vaii^ 
and wanton carriage. 

Constance had heard from her daughter of th^ 
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state of extreme danger in which her sister-in-law 
was lyi^f and she lost no time in visiting her in 
her affliction. Her mild and judicious attentions 
won upon the dying woman, and she could scarcely 
bear to lose sight of her, till she closed her eyes in 
their last sle^. 

During her attendance on the wretched woman, 
she had gained firom her die knowledge of a cir- 
cumstance, the effect of which she could not resist 
trying on her husband. She had some hope that 
he might be led by it to see by what a miserable 
delusion he had been led on to crime, and how use* 
less to his own ends had been the scheme whidi 
had not stopped even at murder in its accomplish- 
ment " I have been attending, on the deathbed of 
our poor nephew's mother," said Constance. Het 
lord started, and looked up astonished ; for she had 
not spoken of the wretched woman before. She 
then mentioned the manner in which Lavinia had 
first seen her, and entered upon a detailed account 
of the several interviews in which they had met 
At last she said very quietly, " The poor woman 
confessed to me that she had deceived us all in her 
marriage with your elder brother. Her son, had 
he lived, possessed no legal right to the title and 
estates of his father. She wys the wife of another 
person at the very time she married your brother, 
and her first and real husband is now alive." 
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« Ha! — What do you tell me?" cried Aymer; 
as, trembling with eagerness, he seized her hand, 
and looked steadfastly in her fiice, as if to read 
there again what she had dedared to him. « What ^ 
and Valentine might have lived, and all had stiU 
been mine! and I knew It not ! Fool ! wretclted 
fool that I was !**-^He stopped fdl at once : it 
struck him that he had said too much, ll^di a 
^iced, unmeaning smile, and with a softer r&ioej 
he repeated, << Fool that I was, to be so duped in 
that false diarriage!— -I meant — I said'*^^ • . < 

Constance rose up, saying, she must leave him ; 
she had promised her daughter to walk with her. 
In fact, she was shocked to see her husbands 
guilty confusion. She had said enough-^he left 
the words to work. 

For days, for weeks Aymer i^eared ah altered 
person. He heard not when ispoken to ; and when 
he replied, his answers were often unconnected with 
Uie question put to him. In the midst of some 
lively discourse he would &11 into a fit of musing 
till his sighs checked the laughter of those around 
him. But gradually his mind recovered its usual 
tone. He reasoned with himself on his security 
from discovery. He felt and hugged that security, 
foi^got his fears, and returned with his whole heart 
to his dreams of vain glory. Again he looked 
round with a glad and satisfied gaze upon his fidr 
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her deep sorrows in the hi^ypinesB of her innocent 
and beloved child. 

Lord Ravensboume had seldom visited the fine 
old seat of his £Eumly in Devonshire^ hot he now 
gave orders to have the most smnptnoos prepara- 
tions made there for the Lady Lavinia*s marriage, 
and he then set off for his castle with his wife and 
daughter, and a numerous retinue. They were 

soon followed by the young Duke of R , and 

by many of their gay and noble firiends, who bad 
promised to be present at the wedding. 

The nuptial-day was fixed, and till then a suc- 
cession of splendid entertainments were daily given 
to their guests and the surrounding neighbourhood. 

" My mother looks very grave this evening," 
said Lavinia to her father. *' I fear that some- 
thing has occurred to distress her. Do inquire, 
my dearest father." 
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" Constance, we are very anxious about you 
here," said Lord Ravensboume, speaking across 
the table to his wife. ** Lavinia thinks you look 
unusually grave on this, the eve of her marriage." 

<< And surely it would not be unusual for a mo- 
ther to look grave," replied the lady, << who is about 
to part with her beloved child; but I will forget 
my own sorrows. I was not thinking of them. I 
was anxiously observing the strange and hectic 
colour on Lavinia's cheek. Surely, my love, you 
must perceive it. I fear our late festivities have 
been too much for her strength, and that to-day 
especially she has over-exerted herself." 

<< Oh, my own mother! I am quite well, I do 
assure you, I am," replied the Lady Lavinia, and 
she smiled sweetly and tenderly on her mother ; 
'< and as for my cheeks, I, too, may say, it would 
not be so very unusual for a maiden to blush 
deeply on the day before her marriage." 

** Indeed," said her fether, interrupting her, « it 
was but a few minutes since that I was speaking 
of this beautiful colour (and he fondly patted with 
his fingers his daughter's glowing cheek) to the 
duke, and we both agreed that we had never seen 
Lavinia look so well as she does to-night." 

That night, however, when all were retired to 
rest, a slight form, all clad in white, glided into 
the chamber of Lord and Lady Ravensboume, and 
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Stood at the foot of tlieir bed, wUle a voice, wUch 
thej recognized to be tJiat of their dao^ter, im- 
plored theo^ with &iiit and inoiiriifiil tooes, to lise 
and come to her aasistaiice- The affi^^ited mother 
wat the first to spnag up, and she soon discoYcred 
how dreadfiiDy her fears were realized. The Ijsdj 
Laviaia had scarcely kid her head vpan. herpiDow, 
and sank into a gentle doze, when she was awakened 
by the blood rising up in her throat tSl it half 
dioked her, and then .gushing like a flood firom 
ha mouth and nostrils, l^th some difficulty she 
bad readied her parents dnunber, which opoied 
to her own dressing-jocmi, and ere she could reply 
to her mother's anxious questicms, she had feinted 
from weakness in her arms. 



" And this is the end of all my hopes ! Would 
that I had never seen the light, since this day of 
vengeance has come upon me at last !** 

Who would have recognized the pale, haggard 
man, thus speaking to himself, as he paced a 
gorgeous but empty saloon, his dress neglected and 
discHrdered, his hand twisted in his tangled hair, 
who would have recognized the courtly, smiling 
£ad of Ravensboume ? 

" I know it," he said almost fiercely, as the door 
of the apartment was thrown open^ and his wife 
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appeared. '* You are come-.! know what you are 
come to tell me! you need not speak it— she i» 
dead!" 

** She is not dead," replied the lady, with a voice 
and manner expressive of a heavenly calmness. 
<< Be comforted, my poor husband, my own best 
beloved Aymer ! She cannot recover— ^we cannot 
expect her recovery-— you know we cannot; bui 
she is not dead ; she would have you come to heir 
—she sends me for you now.** And who would 
have thought that she who bore herself with suchja 
gentle but dignified composure, with a countenance^ 
notwithstanding its extreme paleness, so full of 
hope and sweet unearthly peace — ^who would have 
thought that she had been lately the timid, trem- 
bling, mournful Lady Ravensboume ? one whose 
very smiles had often made others melandioly. 

The manner of the earl changed at once as he 
entered the apartment of his daughter. He seemed 
quite overcome by a more than woman's tenderness. 
He sunk down on his knees before her, and took 
botb her pale hands in his, and looked up in h^ 
face so piteously, and addressed her with such 
moving words, that lus wife could not restrain her 
tears, as she entreated him to rise. '' My dear 
husband !'* she exclaimed, ** would you hasten our 
sweet child's departoie ? You know how soon the 
fearful bleeding will return^ should her feelings be 
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thus tried. Ah !** she thought within herself as, dis- 
regarding her entreatieis, he selfishly called uponhis 
child — ^his onlj, and his darling child — not to die-* 
not to leave her Mnretched, broken-hearted fiither ! 
** Ah, my poor, guilty husband ! had you felt pity, 
when a young and helpless child, one who looked 
up to you as his father, lay dying beneath your cruel 
hand, you might not have brought these heavy judg- 
ments on our head." 

But the Countess was still more affected, when 
Lavinia, fondly throwing her arms round her fa- 
ther*8 neck, whispered, in a voice scarcely audible^ 
** There is one favour I have to ask you, would 
you grant it?** 

** O my child! my sweety my only child! tell 
me at once," he cried eagerly; *<for I cannot say 
how readily, how gladly, I grant whatever you may 
ask!'* 

« 'Tis but a simple request I would make, one 
easily performed, though of deepest importance to 
me. Bring to me the Book of God, and (as the 
last favour you can grant me) read and explain 
to me the words of life." Aymer hesitated; he 
would have excused himself, but Lavinia looked 
him gravely in the face, and, with a manner at once 
tender and solemn, exclaimed, " Nothing else can 
give me comfort, therefore I am sure you will not 
refuse me. Dear, dear father ! it has only just oe- 
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curred to me, that for years, during our long dream 
of vanity and splendour, you have never (as you 
were wont to do in our humbler, happier days), you 
have never instructed me from the pure wisdom of 
these sacred pages. I wish, once before I die, to 
hear you read and speak to me just as you did then. 
Thank you, thank you,** she said, and smiled, as her 
father took the bible from a table near her. 

" Where shall I read to you, my poor child ?" he 
said mournfully. 

« Where, where ? Do you remember the part 
you last read to us, to Valentine, I mean, and my- 
self, a few days before that fearful journey from 
which my poor cousin never returned ? Are you in 
pain, &ther, for you look very ill?" 

" No, my child," he replied, " I am quite well ; I 
am only waiting for you to tell me where to read." 

" That evening — it vras one Sabbath evening," 
she said thoughtfully, << now I recollect, you read 
to us that striking parable, in which our Lord God 
compares himself to a householder, who planted a 
vineyard, and let it out to husbandmen, and sent hie 
servants, after he had departed into a far country, 
that they might receive the fruits of it; but those 
wicked husbandmen ill-treated, and even killed his 
servants, as often as he sent them. You had so 
plain and simple a way of explaining the holy 
words,— I could so easily understand, from what 
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yon told me, how those ill-treated sen^ants resemUe 
Ae prophets and holy men whom the Lord has sent 
in old times to warn and to convert a wicked world! 
But you dwelt chiefly upon the latter part of the 
affecting story, the love of Grod, in sendmg his own 
Son, in the hope that mankind would at leivst re- 
verence him; and you remarked how wantonly, 
how impiously savage was their conduct towards 
the unoffending and holy Lamh of Grod, to whom 
no reverence was shown, but who was brutally and 
cruelly slain ! < We should feel horror-struck,* you 
said, * were we to hear of such a story as that which 
our Lord relates, actually occurring in these times : 
if, when a householder sent his son to receive what 
was due to him from his estates, the tenants of 
that property were to say among themselves. This 
is the heir ! come, let us kill him, and let us seize 
on his inheritance ; and if they were to put into 
execution their cruel threat .* ** 

Lavinia stopped. For some moments her fa- 
ther's face had been turned away ; but now bis hand, 
which was clasped in hers, felt suddenly so cold and 
clammy, and his whole person shook so violently, 
that she became seriously alarmed : " Oh ! my 
dearest father," she said, *' how could you conceal 
it ? I said you were ill ! I knew you were ! Dear 
mother, he is very ill !" 

" I shall be better soon/' he said, in a low hollow 
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tone ; and, rising up, he waved his hand to his 
wife, as if to bid her not to follow him, and walked 
slowly from the room 

We look upon that part of the story of De Ranci 
as awfully dreadful, where he is described while in 
the midst of his career of unbridled wickedness, as 
seeking the chamber of his mistress— of her whom 
he had left in the freshness of youth and beauty, 
and finding, in a deserted and silent room, the 
pallid corpse 'of her he loved, laid out for burial 
in the garments of the grave ; but surely a scene 
of more deep and dreary wretchedness opened 
^owly upon Aymer Balwyn. He had stopped not 
even at murder in the attainment of his object; 
and he had surmounted every difficulty. All his 
fears had fled away, and the full completion of his 
every hope was even in his grasp; so he had 
thought; but he found a shadow which feded, 
and faded away as he gazed upon it His Lavinia, 
his beautiful, his titled daughter, stood at last 
on that pinnacle of earthly grandeur and distinc- 
tion for which his proud ambition had designei 
her; and he had begun to laugh within himself — 
to applaud his reckless daring, to congratulate his 
wisdom on its glorious success. In the midst of 
his exultation he was called to watch beside her 
dying couch, to behold her health and beauty gra- 
dually withering away, and the grave yawning to 
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receive the victim which, day by day, was gliding 
horn her father's anns.-^— 

Soon after the magnificent funeral of the Lady 
Lavinia de Balwjnfi, her parents, the Earl and 
Comitess of Ravensboume, quitted their family 
seat, and returned to London. The earl gradually 
sunk into a dejected state of spirits, and seemed 
daily to lose his health and strength. He appeared 
to those who had known him before his daughter's 
death to have become suddenly an old and infirm 
man of altered character and habits. 

It was about two years after his grievous loss, 
when he was beginning to recover some slight por- 
tion of his former health and spirits, that a message 
was brought him firom a prisoner in Newgate (a 
noted felon, whose execution for murder was to take 
place in a few days), an earnest entreaty that he 
might have a private interview with the earl, having 
something to communicate to him before he died. 
At first the earl declared that he could not possibly 
comply with the man's request; but after some de- 
liberation, and at the anxious request of his wife, 
he went Painfully his conscience smote him as 
he entered the walls of the prison ; and as he passed 
along he half expected the gates to roll back upon 
their harshly-grating hinges, and shut him in, a 
convicted murderer. He shuddered with horror 
as he looked round upon the prisoners, and heard 
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the clanking of their fetters, and felt that he de- 
served to be chained and turned in among them, 
rather than to be received with the bows and ob- 
sequious courtesy of the jailor. and turnkeys who 
attended on him. At length the door of the con- 
demned cell was thrown open, and in another mo- 
ment he was alone, and locked in, with its wretched 
inmate. The day was dark and wintry, and the 
jailor had left a lamp upon the only table in the 
miserable cell. By the red light Aymer now per- 
ceived the prisoner. He came forward, heavily 
ironed, and respectfully begged him to sit down. 

« It was kind of you to come and see me," 
said the man, <<for now I shall not die quite so 
wretched as I might have done had you refused to 
visit me. I am speaking, I believe, to the Earl of 
Ravensboume ?" ' 
•* You are,** replied Aymer. 
** And once— .some years ago— .you were known 
as Mr. Baldwyn?" 
« Yes." 

** Do you remember a certain evening in Sep- 
tember, about the year 16 — ? Do you remember 
a wood near Maidenhead, and a murder committed 
there ?" 

** I do,** said Aymer, faintly. 
" And the murderer ! — ** 
" You speak very strangely!" ezdaimed Aymer, 

p 
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suddenly interruptiiig the man, for a dreadful sus- 
picion darted across his mind, that the prisoner 
might have gained, in some almost impossible 
manner, a knowledge of hia guilt A guilty con- 
science is always exposed to the most unreasonable 
fears and suspicions ! 

** Hear me out," continued the man, *< if you can 
listen with patience to such a villain. I well know 
how deeply I have wronged you; but hear my ooiw. 
fession, and say that, for the Son of Grod's sake^ 
you pardon me.** Aymer began to breathe again. 
He perceived that he had nothing to fear from any 
thing the man might reveaL <<.The murderer was 
never taken; but I am the man; and the kniiiB 
found in the body of your child was mine. I have 
been a fether,** said the man, in a stifled voice, 
" and I have often thought what your feelings must 
have been when you saw your only son butchered 
so cruelly before your eyes. But, indeed, when I 
and my comrades attacked you, we had no idea of 
murder. The resistance we met with in our at- 
tempt at robbery provoked me to strike ; yet had 
I known the tender age of the poor young gentle- 
man, I would not have injured him. As it wais, 
till I heard of his death, I had no idea that death 
had followed my blow. I Lad a confused, and, as 
it proved, a false impression that I had wounded 
you in the arm." 
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All the time the man was speaking, Aymer sat in 
speechless terror, conscience-stricken, and fearing 
lest a word or a. look should betray him. The man 
attributed his disturbed appeamnce to the excess 
of his grief, and, in a faltering tone^ he added, ^ O 
my lord ! can you pardon such a guilty wretch ? 
Can a father forgive the murderer of his son ?"— . 
Aymer now clearly perceived the mistake the man 
had made, but he had not the heart to set him 
right*— '' Answer me but in one word— one ' yes !* " 
the man exclaimed, more fervently. 

Aymer repeated the word " Yes," and rose up ; 
but the man had &llen at his feet, and there, blast- 
ing into tears, he poured forth thanks and blessings 
upon him. 

** This is unmanly, perhaps,** cried the poor pri- 
soner, rising up, as Aymer moved to^vards the door, 
« but my heart seems all melted within me now. 
God bless you, my lord ! you have done me a great 
kindness in coming; and now I shall feel satisfied 
that, when I am gone, no suspicion will ever Mi 
upon another person; no innocent man will be 
accused as the murderer of youi son. " 

It was past midnight, on the same evening when 
the interview of which I have just spoken took 
place at Newgate, tiiat the Earl of Ravensboume 
rose up from his bed. £(e had lain wide awake 
and restless for houni ; be cpvdd lie no longer. Hi^ 

p2 
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ever watcbfiil and tender wife was instantly at his 
side. She knew not the nature of the commmii- 
cation which had been made to him ; but she sus* 
pected, from his look and manner, that he had 
suffered, and was suffering, deeply and dreadfully. 
'' Whither are you going? what are you about to 
do?" she inquired, as he hastily threw on some 
of his clothes, preserving all the while a gloomy 
silence. He replied not—be noticed her not. She 
seized his arm, and, with a voice of decision and 
authority, repeated her questions, and bade him 
answer to them. 

*< I am going," he said at length, with a low, deep 
voice, fixing his eyes on her wildly, ** to Newgate— 
to the gallows-^to hell !" The pious and fidthful 
wife had long been prepared for suth a scene ; she 
had expected a severe trial, and had prayed un- 
ceasingly for presence of mind, and >visdom, and 
power, to fulfil her duty. 

" Tell me at once," she said, with a calm, quiet 
voice, and a searching and unshrinking look; « tell 
me the meaning of this phrensied conduct? what 
have you done ? what do you fear?" 

** You will know in time," he muttered- 

" K in time," she replied firmly, « why not now 
— at once ? Nay, answer me; I will take no denial 
O my dear husband ! have at least some pity upon 
me, a long-tried friend, a faithful, loving wife. Do 
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not break my heart by this silence ; you are all the 
world to me ; nothing you can tell me could make 
me look unkindly upon you; — ^though, for my very 
anxiety about you now, you can frown so darkly 
upon me as you do. Dearest, kindest Aymer! 
husband of my youth ! companion of my life !" she 
continued, falling down before him, and tenderly 
clasping his knees, as she looked up into his face ; 
'< need I repeat it : nothing you could tell me would 
close this heart against you. Were you a mur- 
derer, a guilty, blood-stained murderer, still I could 
dasp these dear hands as fondly as I do now ! still 
I could—" 

Aymer stooped down, ere she could say more, 
and at once whispered in her ear — << What, if I am 
a murderer? Constance! I confess lam one; I 
am the guilty, blood-stained murderer of my poor 
brother's only child!" He spoke slowly ; the words 
seemed to escape reluctantly, against their will, 
from his lips. He expected that she would shrink 
from him, that her blood would be frozen and 
curdled with horror. She did drop his hands from 
hers, and she rose up, but only to throw herself on 
his bosom, to draw his arms more and more closely 
round her, and to> weep there like a little child. 
" O my poor, wretched Constance!" he cried at 
length, «how is this? why do you not spurn me, 
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or fly from me» or curse me ? for wliat else do I 
teerve? Why is not your heart broken? your 
kind, pious heart** 

*< Because*" she said, gently disengaging herself 
from his arms, but still clinging to him, still rap 
garding him with looks of die gentlest tend^« 
ness ; « because, for years and yean, I have never 
known such a moment of happiness as this ! Be- 
cause at last I see my prayers are accepted! you are 
no longer a hardened crimdnaL You knew it not, 
and, but for this confession, you had never known 
it : but on that honid night, when you f (Hgot even 
the eye of Grod then fixed upon you, then also did 
these eyes behcdd your crimen Alas ! you know not 
what I have sufifered l-i^ot when I saw you weep 
over the lifeless body of our own sweet child, but 
when I knew that guilt was forgotten, remorse 
slumbered, your conscience was seared, your Grod 
unheeded, that even the torments of hell were not 
dreaded !*' 

<< But what a wondrous love has yours been ever 
since to me !" he said, his eyes fixed gloomily on 
the ground. 

** What a natural love ! you should say. Could 
any crime of yours make me forget your kindness, 
your unvaried gentleness, and affection to me ?** 

" But now," he said, suddenly raising his head — 
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** now what remains for me to do, but to give my- 
self up to justice, to suffer willingly on the scaffold 
for my infamous crime ?" 

Constance did not make use of any wild and 
passionate entreaties : she said, gently, but firmly^ 
<< Believe me, my own husband! I am, I hope, 
above asking you, persuading you, to any conduct 
contrary to the will of God; and if I saw that the 
path of duty led you to the scaffold, thither would 
I go with you at once. Had the poor wretch whom 
you visited in prison been condemned as the mur- 
derer of your nephew, and could the sacrifice of 
your life have saved a guiltless man, I would have 
had you go and make, in public, full confession of 
your guilt; but it has been wisely arranged, that 
no confession of the robbery in Maidenhead thicket 
has been made by that man to any one but yourself; 
and certainly the judgment passed on him by the 
law was not from any knowledge of his supposed 
guilt in the murder of that hapless child. Leave 
the event of every thing in higher hands — even in 
the hands of Him who doomed not even Cain, the 
first murderer, to death. My husband! do you 
think I could bear to see you suddenly cut off, with 
your sins rather despaired of than repented over, 
when a season seems yet allowed for repentance, 
aiid faith, and prayer ?" 

" You speak of Cain," he said; "but would it 
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not be better to die at once, than to wander, a 
hardened and despairing wretch, as he did, over the 
earth?" 

** You cannot know that he was never brought 
to repentance,'* she replied at once ; « his last hours 
are involved in mystery to us : but who shall pre- 
sume to say that you are doomed never to know 
the comfort that follows a true repentance ? Is it 
not as impious to believe that Grod wUl not forgive 
a repentant sinner, as it is impious to e:q>ect he 
will forgive a bold and hardened sinner-^one who 
goeth on still in his wickedness ? Surely it is not 
your present miserable and contrite state that would 
call down upon you the display of his vengeance. 
It is when the wicked man is careless and forgetful 
of his guilt that the sentence comes forth from His 
presence, ' Thou shalt surely die !* but He is ever 
ready to say, as He did to the conscience-smitten 
David, when he cried out, * I have sinned against 
the Lord !' * The Lord hath put away thy sin — ^for 
when the wicked man tumeth away from the 
wickedness that he hath committed, and doeth that 
which is lawful and right, he shall save his soul 
alive.* ** 



I have now told you all that I know of the 
history of the Earl of Ravensboume. I can only 
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add, that the last peer of that once illustrious fa- 
mily is reported to have died at Florence in the 
early part of the reign of James the Second. 



** We must really have some music to compose 
our spirits after this long and dismal story," ex- 
claimed Lucy; << infinitely more dismal than my 
tale of * Patience;* for there is not a pleasant end- 
ing, not my clear sunset after the day of clouds and 
storm. Thank you, dear Clarice; how sweetly 
those few tinkling chords sound as you just touch 
the instrument*' 

« And you should thank my brother,*? said aunt 
Amabel, " for he has put a noble log on the fire, 
and set the whole room in a glow of light and 
warmth. Well, dear Marmaduke ! you must ex- 
cuse me,** she added, ** but I must say, I do not 
admire these tales all about murder, and misery, 
and Newgate. They may be very fine, but one 
meets with enough that is melancholy in real life, 
without stepping into the world of imaginations 
to see some horrid tragedy performed there.** 

" Excellent theory, though somewhat threadbare, 
aunty,** cried Harry Fairfia; ** yet, indeed, it is not 
a little amusing to hear you talk so gravely of 
one*s meeting with enough that is melancholy in 
real life, while your dear happy face and your 
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pretty Uttle round figure bear ample testimony to 
the tut that you have known nothing, or next to 
nothing, of misery or * caiking care.*" 

« Really, Mister Henry,** replied the lady, bri- 
dling, ** you are presuming to speak of what you 
know but very little. Perhaps I have had my 
trials and my disi^pointments, such as young per- 
sons meet with, in my youth, as well as others. I 
would have you to know I have met with as pretty 
a share of delicate distresses as a maiden need 
meet with. Your manner of speaking is not as 
handsome as it might be, and the reflections you 
are pleased to cast upon my not having pined 
away, and firetted myself to a shadow, m%ht have 
been spared. But I will say no more. You were 
always a pickle. You never treated me with half 
the respect shown by some persons. Come, pray 
don't reply. Indeed you must not go on talking 
in this way. There is your dear little wife waiting 
to begin her song : I am sure she would not have 
spoken in such an unhandsome manner — I beg 
you*U be silent Known nothing of misery, in- 
deed ! more than many I could mention !** 
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A LOVER'S SONG. 

You are very lovely, lady! 

Soft and fair your sldii ; 
Beauty's pencil has been there^ 
Blending colours fresh and la^ ; 

Is all fair within? 
Yes ; that blush, with modest glow. 
Sweetly tells what I would know. 

You are very gentle, lady ! 

Humble and discreet. 
Let not words of artless praise 
Kindle anger in your gaze. 

* Praise is not unmeet, 
When the lip of truth doth find 
Language for th' approving mind. 

You are very dear, sweet lady ! 

Will you hear my suit? 
Honest is my love, and pure, 
Lasting while my days endure ; 

Why are you so mute ? 
Ah ! you smile, and blush, and sigh, 
I do ask no more reply. 

** And after the * Lover's Song,* " said Grace, 
<< comes another, just put into my hand, by whom 
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I may not tell, called the * Husband's Song.* Will 
you sing it, Clarice?" 

** Oh ! no, no» dear Gracey ! pray, sing it your- 
self. Really,'* she continued, peeping over, and 
reading the few first words, '^ this is too serious a 
ditty, too near the truth, for an old married woman 
to sing.** 

THE HUSBAND'S SONG. 

My gentle wife, believe me, 
I never meant to grieve thee ; 

With that cruel scorn. 

On thy red lip worn. 
No longer, sweet! receive me. 

Ah, no ! you are not weeping. 
Though your face still cover'd keeping. 

For no tear-drops fall 

Through your fingers small, 
But one bright eye thence is peeping. 

Still, still, this coldness wearing ! 
With each wajrward humour veering ! 

Well, frown as you wUl, 

I '11 remember still 
Your smiles, when nought was cheering. 

Tears to mine eyes had started — 
Seeming friends had departed— 
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Then, smiling and calm. 
Thy sweetness was balm 
To one nigh broken-hearted. 

<* And now," said Lady Clarice, when the song 
was ended, "now, Harry, let us hear your song. 
You have been idle hitherto; you have neither 
written, nor read, nor sung for our amusement" 

'* Come, Harry," said the knight, << I did not 
know before that you were a song- writer ; but let us 
hear you, boy. I suppose you sing without music. " 

" *Ti8 a rude, old ditty," replied Harry, " and 
full of faults in the metre ; but you shall hear it" 

A CHRISTMAS SONG. 

Come, help me to raise 

Loud songs to the praise 
Of good old English pleasures; 

To the Christmas cheer, 

And the foaming beer. 
And the buttery's solid treasures ; 

To the stout sirloin. 

And the rich spiced wine, 
And the boar*s head grimly staring ; 

To the frumenty. 

And the hot mince-pie. 
Which all folks were for sharing ; 
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To die holly and bay. 

In their green array. 
Spread over the walls and dishes. 

To die swinging sup 

Of the wassail cup, 
With its toasted healths and wishes. 

To the honest bliss 
Of the hearty Idss, 
Where die misdetoe was swinging ; 
When the berry white 
Was claimed by right, 
Qn the pale green branches clinging ; 

When the warm blush came 

From a guUdess shame, 
And the lips, so bold in stealing, 

Had never broke 

The vows they spoke, 
Of trudi and manly feeling : 

To the story told 

By the gossip old, 
O'er the embers dimly glowing ; 

While the pattering sleet 

On the casement beat. 
And the blast was hoarsely blowing. 
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To the tuneful wait 

At the mansion gate, 
Or the glad, sweet voices blending, 

When the carol rose, 

At the midnight's dose. 
To the sleeper's ear ascending. 

To aU pleasant ways. 

In those ancient days. 
When the good folks knew their station ; 

When God was fear'd. 

And the king revered. 
By the hearts of a grateful nation : 

When a father's will 

Was sacred still. 
As a law, by his children heeded ; 

And none could brook 

The mild, sweet look. 
When a mother gently pleaded : 

When the jest profane 

Of the light and vain 
With a smile was never greeted ; 

And each smooth pretence. 

By plain good senses 
With its true desert was treated. 
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« A little farther onward." 



(< Do you remember my speaking of a picture, a 
portrait by Holbein, in the library? one that I ad- 
mired particularly. I was about to tell you some- 
thing of the history of the fiur original, and I might 
have run on for some length of time about her de- 
scendants, had not an interruption occurred. I beg 
pardon of Grace for the word interruption, for her 
song it was that stopped my long story. I shall 
tell you something about that lady, though not ex- 
actly her story at present That picture and the 
next to it, the lady's husband, came into the pos- 
session of the family o£ Old Court, with the knight's 
mother. They are the portraits of the first Lord 
B. and his wife, to whose great grandson a duke- 
dom was granted in Charles the Second's reign. 

« The mother of Sir Adam Fairfax was the only 

sister of the second Duke of B , and brought 

her husband a large fortune. This nobleman 
went abroad in the year 1688, following the for- 
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tunes of the Stuarts. Sir Adam has never kept 
up any intercourse with that part of his family, and 
:would have known little about them, except that 
the last duke, grandson to his mother's brother, was 
said to be residing near St Germains, had not a 
circumstance which I am about to mention oc- 
curred very recently. 

" It was about half a year after our winter fes- 
tivities : we were sitting at breakfast, and the let- 
ters were, as usual, brought in by old Robin. There 
was a letter for the knight from Marmaduke. I 
should have said that Marmaduke and Mrs. Fair- 
fax were not at Old Court, but at Woodcote, their 
.own home, and that Lady Clarice was staying with 
them. Harry Fairfax was in London, transacting 
some business there for his father. Only Grace, 
and aunt Amabel, and Sir Adam, with myself, 
(by-the-by, I've never told you any thing about 
myself) were at Old Court. We were sitting round 
the breakfast table, when a letter was brought for 
the knight, and one for Grace, and one for me.-. 
one for all but aunt Amabel, who, seeing how 
interest^ we were with our letters, took up the 
newspaper, and putting on her spectacles, was soon 
as intently occupied as any of us. She generally 
begins at the first page of the paper, and looks (I 
will not say reads) it regularly through. Suddenly 
she uttered an exclamation of surprise, and almost 
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dropped the paper ; snatched it up again, and thrust- 
ing it into her niece*s hands, she cried, 

-** * Read that paragn^h, Grace! — Very odd! 
very odd, indeed ! — Do you not see which I mean, 
child? It begins, * Suddenly af — Yes; there it 
is !_< Suddenly, at— .' 

'< * Now I see where you mean, aunt,' repBed 
Grace. < Died suddenly, at St Gemains, of his 
wounds, received in a duel with the well4aiown 

G^>tain S , James Charles, fourth Duke of 

B— ^ Earl of Wilton, and lK»d Altyre, in Scot- 
land. The fiither and grand&ther of this nobleman 
have been long known as devoted followers of the 
House of Stuart, and have been constantly at- 
tached to the court of St Germains. By the death 
of his Grace the dukedom is extinct, but the earl- 
dom of Wilton, which descends in the female line, 
with the large landed property in Norfolk and two 
adjoining counties, comes to Sir Adam Fairfax, of 
Old Court, in the county of Kent, now Earl of 
Wilton/ 

«* * Strange news, indeed!' said the knight; or, 
as I suppose we should now say the earl, taking 
the paper out of his daughter's hands. 

** The strange news, however, travelled very fast^ 
for before his son Harry returned from London, 
as he did that day, with fidl confirmation of the 
intelligence, it had spread through the whole neigb- 

t 
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bourhood ; and old Robin, as be waited at dinner 
that day, ('tis a servant's never-failing rule) lost no 
opportunity, I assure you, of saying < My lord' to 
bis master, and * My lady* to tbe Lady Grace, as 
we must now call ber." 



** I seldom write letters," said aunt Amabel, 
a few days after, to ber niece; '* but, a day or t\^o 
ago» I took die liberty of opening a correspondence 
with a very fine young man, an officer in tbe Guards. 
My dear Grace ! wbat will you say to me?" 

« Ob, aunt!" replied Grace, looking up from ber 
woik, and sigbing and smiling at tbe same time, 
« you know tbat I also, sometimes, tbougb very 
seldom, write to a very fine young man, an officer 
in tbe Guards." 

** Tbe very same, cbild !" said aunt Amabel care- 
lessly. 

*' My dear aunt !" exclaimed Grace, witb a grave 
dnd serious manner, " you do not mean tbat you 
bave been writing to Mr. Seymour?" 

** Indeed but I bave, cbild, and I sbould not 
wonder if we soon see bim h&re, I tell you 
wbat, Gracey," and sbe laid ber band on tbe arm 
of ber niece, ** Mr. Seymour and I are tbe b«st 
friends in the world. I promised him that I would 
lose no opportunity of doing him a service witb 
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yoiL Now as for your writing to him on the sub- 
ject with which I have filled my letter, it was out 
of the question; but old women need not be so 
scrupulous.** 

*< But what was the subject of your letter?' 
asked Grace. 

<< If you cannot guess, I cannot help you, for you 
will not hear from me, Graoey.** 

« Oh, aunt Amabel! aunt Amabel! what hare 
you done?** 

** Now don*t be affected, Gracey; 'tis not like 
you, no» nor like Clarice either now, for she is 
grown a good, sensible, young woman ; and do not 
look so much shocked, and I will tell you what I 
have done : only that, which Mr. and Lady Grace 
Seymour will thank me for having done, as long 
as they live. Lady Grace !** she repeated, ** you, 
Lady Grace I and my brother, the Earl of Wilton ! 
I don't know now that I like all this changing; I 
can hardly believe it yet I am sure if I had read 
of such an event in a novel, I should have blamed 
the author for making out such an improbability; 
but when the thing actually happens in real life, 
what is one to say? My brother tells me, for my 
comfort," she added, after relapsing into silence, 
and working very diligently for some minutes, 
^' that Marmaduke must reside at Wilton Castle, 
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in Norfolk He does not find himself young 
enough to leave Old Court; he means still to con- 
tinue his residence here.** 

^' Oh yes, aunt ! I know he does,** said Grace ; 
'^ and our happy fisimily party are to meet here 
again next Christmas.** 

I wonder if their annalist will he there also ! — 
Perhaps I may. 



1.^ 



L'ENVOY. 



A FEW words with you, my reader ! before we 
part If you do not think this little book the 
dullest in the world,— if you have found among its 
faults and follies (and I will not be slow to confess it 
has many) some few parts to praise, buy the book; 
that is, if you have only borrowed it : recommend it, 
if the copy you are reading be your own. I am not 
selfish in asking this &vour, except it be selfish to 
seek an honest pleasure. I am not selfish, for I am 
in truth asking an alms of you for some elderly gen- 
tlewomen of blameless character, who have been 
brought very low, almost to want, by no indis- 
cretion of their own. It would be an insult to 
them, in their altered fortunes, to publish their 
names ; so I must ask you to believe me, that if 
the volume sells, my profits of the two first edi- 
tions will be devoted to them.— I must not forget 
to say, that the stories of * Katherine Parr,* and 
* The Savoyard Peasant,' have appeared before, in 
a periodical work. 
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